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Here’s  the  instrument  that  has  upset  all  previous 
conceptions  of  a  fine  clarinet.  No  other  clarinet 
has  so  many  entirely  new  and  improved 
features!  It  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself  for  speedy 
response,  carrying  power  and  tone  balance 

in  all  registers  . . .  performance  so  great 
you’ll  never  be  satisfied  until  you,  too,  own  a  Leblanc! 


Rigid  k«y  olifWMfil  of  Loblanc  clorinoh  b 
mointainod  b/  w*  of  ofldiorod  potb— post* 
Mcvraly  fottenW  to  lb*  body,  poctt  that 
can't  Iwm ...  a  faotura  ,ibat  asturo*  dapond- 
obl*  ptrfonnanca,  olwbyi.  ■'% 


Itiblaiic  dorinob  itoy  in  parfoct  adfintment 
'^''longar  bocauta  kays  or*  powof^forgod-.  of 
nkkol  tiivar  . . .  kayt  of  extra  itrongth. 
plating  to  woar  ofH 


Sid#  kay»  that  actually  /ump  over  intarvaning 
Iona  IioIm  permit  a  straight-in-line  action 
that  eliminates  twisted  mounting  of  pod  cups 
. . .  and  the  raising  of  E^/Bk  and  Cf/Gf 
holes  to  eliminate  "bubbling”. . .  a  common 
fault  of  oil  other  clarinets. 


The  oefton  pohad  touch  of  Leblanc  keys  gives 
you  that  live,  bo  lanced  feeling  ...  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  SMOOth,  accurate  performance.  Thb 
results  from  ute  of  extra  hinges  and  posts  at 
strcrtegic'jfbialS'on  the  Instrument ...  on  ex- 
cieslvev,  patented  feature  of  all  leblanc 
dorins^  ,  O''  ^ 


Notice  in  sectional  sketch  above  how  tone, 
holes  are  flared  at  the  bottom  ...  to  give 
Leblanc  clarineb  a  speedier  response,  more 
powerful  tone.  Harm  cut  tone  holes  ore  a 
standard  feature  of  Leblanc  clarineb. 


OTHER  OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 

Safety  Ramp  Bridge  Key  —  Gold 
Plated  Springs  — Seasoned-Ten- Years 
Mozambique  Grenodilla  — 
Precision  A-440  Tuning  —  Integral. 
Boiled  Tone  Holes  —  finest 
Mouthpiece  and  ligotvre 


FOB  FREE  CIKCULAiJfktS 
NAME  Of  YOUR  NEABiST 
DEALER,  WRITE  TODAt  Ta..^^ 

G.  LEBLANC  COMPAnI^ 
KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
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Wichita,  Kansas — A  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  annual  concert  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wichita  Band,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Janies  Kerr,  was  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  James — Matthais  ‘‘Tnim- 
|)et  Rhapsody”  which  represented  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  university’s  new  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory,  designed  to  provide  ex¬ 
perience  in  combining  modern  or  popular 
music  with  the  classic  or  legitimate  forms 
of  music. 

The  trumpet  soloist  for  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  this  new  type  of  musical 
form,  was  Delbert  Johnson,  senior  in  the 
College  of  Music.  Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  leading  players  in  university  music 
circles  of  today  and  has  had  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  the  professional  field 
of  modern  music.  L<awrence  Intravaia, 
arranger  and  conductor  of  the  Rhapsody, 
has  written  arrangements  for  dance 
orchestras  and  symphony  orchestras  since 
1938,  many  of  which  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  by  the  Wichita  Symphony  as 
well  as  University  Instrumental  groups. 
Mr.  Kerr  believes  that  this  type  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  has  a  valuable  and  profit¬ 
able  position  in  the  field  of  modern  music, 
and  provides  experiences  in  the  fields  of 
arranging,  composing,  conducting,  per¬ 
forming,  and  overall  musical  development 
which  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  music 
student  of  today. 

In  addition  to  this  experimental  labora¬ 
tory,  the  University  Concert  Band  con¬ 
tinues  to  play  and  perform  the  finest  of 
the  heavier  or  more  classical  compositions 
from  the  pens  of  the  great  masters.  “Die 
Kledermaus”  by  Strauss,  “Symphony  in  D 
Minor"  by  Franck,  "Nutcracker  Suite"  by 
Tschalkowsky,  and  the  “Italian  Polka”  by 
Rachmaninoff  performed  this  year,  are 
typical  of  the  compositions  and  composers 
chosen  by  the  band  each  year  for  their 
annual  concert,  their  concert  tours  (which 
included  seven  performances  in  Kan.sas 
last  year),  and  their  recordings. 

Mr.  James  Kerr,  conductor  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Woodwinds  at  the  University, 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University 
(MM),  is  well  reputed  throughout  the 
mid-west  as  having  one  of  the  finest 
Marching  Bands  as  well  as  Concert  Bands 
during  the  past  few  years.  Part  of  the 
successes  in  both  fields  are  due  to  the  well 
balanced  instrumentation  of  both  groups, 
the  opportunities  provided  by  Mr.  Kerr 
for  manuscript  reading,  special  arrange- 
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Russell  B.  Christman  of  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania 

We  give  you  the  picture  of  a  young  music  man  on  the  way  up.  Oh, 
Russ  Christman  has  a  list  of  wonderful  accomplishments  already  to  his  credit 
and  he  is  unanimously  voted  one  "most  likely  to  succeed."  But  the  brilliance 
of  his  early  career  merely  suggests  the  heignts  to  which  he  shall  surely  attain. 

Rrst  advanced  'study  of  music  came  to  Mr.  Christman  at  the  Ernest 
Williams  School  of  Music  in  Brooklyn  from  which  he  graduated  in  1937. 
This  was  his  stepping-stone  to  New  York  University  where  he  won  his  Bachelor  s 
Degree  in  1939.  Back  to  that  school  he  will^  go  in  the  summer  of  '49  to 
complete  the  last  hours  of  work  for  his  Master's  Degree. 

From  his  very  beginning  as  Music  Instructor  at  Mt.  Union,  Pennsylvania, 
High  School  in  1939,  Mr.  Christman  studied  his  work  with  eagerness  and 
accomplishments  which  won  the  immediate  admiration  of  the  administrators. 
This  record  advanced  him  to  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Leighton,  Pa.  Public 
Schools  in  1940  and  he  remained  there  for  seven  years.  As  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  at  John  Harris  High  School  since  1947  he  continues  his  swing 
Upward,  a  direction  that  shall  surely  bring  him  to  college  level  teaching  in  the 
visible  future.  He  has  already  served  as  president  of  the  Music  Educators 
association  of  his  state,  Eastern  District. 

He  believes  that  the  "Radio-SymphoneHe"  offers  some  solution  to  the 
diminishing  high  school  orchestra  today,  and  takes  his  greatest  thrill  out  m 
watching  the  development  of  his  music  students  as  they  thrive  on^  subject 
matter  well  presented.  He  is  a  lover  of  all  sports  and  indulges  in  them. 


This  Band  Will  Play  its 
20,000th  Concert  in  1949 


Long  Beach,  Calif. — ^The  Municipal 
Band  here  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
active  in  the  country.  It  plays  a  concert 
nearly  every  day  and  on  many  days  plays 
two  programs.  On  January  1  this  band 
performed  its  19,582nd  Concert. 

The  band  is  under  the  Direction  of  J.  J. 
Richards,  formerly  of  Sterling,  Illinois. 
He  is  a  former  Sousa  man,  as  was  also 
his  predecessor  the  late  Herbert  L.  Clarke. 
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Covtr  St«ry 

On*  of  tlio  moif  tuccastful  and  anthu- 
tiattic  utari  of  fh*  accordion  with  th* 
High  School  Band  it  Lyl*  LaRatta, 
Diractor  at  Tulara  Union  High  School 
in  California.  Mr.  LaRatta  utat  four 
accordions  to  front  hit  band  of  75 
piacat. 

Tha  group  on  th*  covar  it  datignatad 
tha  "Color  Saction  of  tha  Band." 
Th*  playart  ar*  raading  laft  to  right 
at  thay  appaar:  Wilma  Johnson,  fluta; 
Waltar  Smith,  fluta;  Harold  Nixon,  Itt 
horn;  Harold  Jonas,  2nd  horn;  Batty 
Higdon,  oboa;  Virginia  Guarin,  bas¬ 
soonist;  Dalorat  Cadona,  Barbara 
Rotaman,  Jaon  Badglay,  and  Larraina 
Mills,  accordions.  A  pictur*  of  th* 
complat*  band  appaars  altawhare  in 
this  itsu*. 
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A  Study  in 

EVALUATING 

The  Instrumental 


Functions  of  the  Program 
•THERE  ARE  TWO  FUNCTIONS 
INVOLVED  in  tbe  teaching  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  schools.  They 
may  be  defined  as  the  “immediate  or 
school  function”  and  the  “ultimate  or 
social  function.”  The  “immediate 
function”  may  be  explained  by  saying 
that  almost  all  schools  which  start 
instrumental  music  programs  want  a 
band  or  an  orchestra  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  If  you  are  employed 
as  an  instrumental  teacher,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  superintendent  very  often  is 
not  particularly  interested  in  the 
method  which  you  employ  for  obtain¬ 
ing  quick  results  unless  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  bringing  home  superior 
ratings  from  competition  or  festival. 
The  “ultimate  function”  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  educating  the  individual  for 
a  leisure  time  activity  whch  he  will 
carry  on  into  adult  life,  and  which 
he  will  continue  to  enjoy  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  performance.  Any  course  in 
instrumental  music  must  take  into 
consideration  both  functions  if  it  is 
to  be  complete  and  successful.  The 
approaches  used  are  obviously  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  philosophy  underlying 
each  function. 

Types  of  Approach 

There  are  four  approaches  to  in¬ 
strumental  music  study  in  use  in 
schools  today:  1 — ^Private  lessons;  2 — 
Class  lessons  on  homogeneous  instru¬ 
ments;  3 — Class  lessons  on  heterogene¬ 
ous  instruments;  4 — The  full  band  or 
orchestra  in  one  class,  consisting 
either  of  all  beginners,  or  beginners 
and  intermediate  performers. 

Private  or  individual  lessons  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  development 
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of  technical  facility  and  tone.  The 
method  employed  is  a  carefully  graded 
scheme  of  habit  building  for  technical 
mastery  through  a  drill  process.  Often, 
little  or  no  thought  is  given  to  de¬ 
veloping  general  musicianship,  en¬ 
semble  performance,  other  elements 
of  music  such  as  design,  orchestral 
timbre  and  appreciational  values.  The 
attitude  and  interest  of  the  learner 
are  frequently  disregarded.  Teachers 
will  often  insist  that  their  pupils  stay 
away  from  “contamination"  with  ama¬ 
teur  instrumental  groups,  neglecting 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  music  as 
a  social  art.  Technique  is  set  up  as 
a  goal  in  Itself,  instead  of  being  a 
means  to  the  goal  of  musical  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  value  of  music  as 
a  social  art.  It  Is  the  most  expensive 
form  of  instrumental  study,  and  in 
public  schools  it  can  hardly  Justify 
its  existence  in  terms  of  teacher’s 
salary.  It  may  build  good  technique 
and  tone,  but  at  the  expense  of  many 
other  vital  functions  in  music. 

Class  lessons  on ,  homogeneous  in¬ 
struments  in  many  cases  are  similar 
to  private  study,  i.  e.,  the  development 
of  technique.  They  are  not  as  success¬ 
ful  as  private  study  in  that  respect 
since  most  of  the  teaching  must  be 
done  through  word  concept,  with  less 
opportunity  given  for  individual  work, 
and  the  limitation  of  too  little  at¬ 
tention  to  important  details.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  psychology  of  teaching  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  approach  which  many 
teachers,  transferring  from  private 
teaching  to  class  teaching,  fail  to 
learn.  Many  schools  will  not  permit 
sTudents  in  classes  to  participate  with 
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the  band  or  orchestrii  until  they  have 
achieved  a  standard  of  performance 
skill  required  for  that  organization. 
Educationally,  it  may  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  individual  work  if  properly 
utilized  because  of  the  collective  stim¬ 
ulation  of  competition;  the  emphasis 
on  cooperative  and  musical  unity  and 
their  social  implications;  and  finally, 
its  economy,  since  you  can  teach  many 
for  tbe  same  cost  per  teacher. 

Class  instruction  on  heterogeneous 
instruments  is  carried  on  in  many 
ways,  including  groups  of  the  same 
family  such  as  strings,  woodwinds, 
brass  and  percussion,  or  else.  Instru¬ 
ments  of  similar  key,  i.  e.,  all  Bb,  C. 
Eb  or  F  instruments  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  groupings.  With  this  approach, 
the  teacher  is  immediately  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  amount  of  technique 
he  can  teach,  since  each  instrument 
presents  a  different  problem.  Further¬ 
more,  entirely  different  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  procedures  are  essential 
for  success  with  this  method.  The 
emphasis  is  no  longer  on  technique 
alone,  but  on  tonal  balance  and  en¬ 
semble  performance.  A  new  element 
in  the  form  of  “listening  to  others  as 
well  as  to  yourself”  enters.  There  is 
great  stimulation  of  interest  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  technique  as  a  means 
to  finer  musical  performance  In  order 
to  make  group  music  sound  better. 
It  is  much  easier  to  motivate  the 
work  because  of  larger  opportunity 
for  variation  in  drill  processes.  Dy¬ 
namics  acquire  a  new  meaning  be¬ 
cause  of  tbe  relative  importance  of 
melody  and  accompaniment.  What  is 
lost  in  technique  is  more  than  made 
up  in  interest  in  music  as  a  social 
art,  and  in  stimulation  towards  a 
finer  musical  understanding  and  in 
appreciational  values. 

The  full  orchestra  or  band  approach 
is  coming  into  general  favor  because 
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Professor  of  Music  Education 
Syrocuse,  N.  Y.  University 
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of  its  stimulating  values.  Children 
come  to  feel  that  they  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  genuine  total  musical  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  real  band  or  orchestra  from 
the  outset.  There  is  even  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  variation  ot  drill  pro¬ 
cesses;  for  teaching  dynamics  and 
tempo  through  rehearsal  routine;  for 
study  of  instrumental  timbre;  for 
ensemble  balance;  for  analysis  of  form, 
thematic  development  and  orchestra- 
'  tdon.  Such  a  course  must  of  necessity 
^  be  based  on  familiar  song  literature 
-  and  should  be  taught  from  a  singing 
approach  similar  to  that  used  in  piano 
class  methods.  Technique  can  be 
taught  with  the  use  of  unison  scale 
charts  in  score  form — (such  as  the 
Pathfinder  Scale,  Chord  and  Rhythm 
,  Charts,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.)  after  the 
children  have  gained  some  little  con¬ 
trol  over  embouchure  and  Iww.  Only 
a  limited  amount  of  technique  can 
be  taught  at  one  time.  It  takes  a 
skillful  teacher  to  handle  such  a 
group  for  he  must  be  acquainted,  if 
only  superficially,  with  all  the  in- 
truments.  However, /^h is  method  Is 
the  most  fascinating  from  both  pupil 
and  teacher  standpoint  because  it  util¬ 
izes  a  musical  process  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  skills,  rather  than 
a  mechanical  process  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  musical  understanding  and 
technique. 

From  the  standpoiat  of  completeness 
of  an  instrumental  program,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  groups  2,  3  and  4  would 
be  the  most  successful  and  happiest 
for  tecbqical  and  musical  growth. 

Adminitforinq  fha  Program 

Classes  are  scheduled  either  in  reg¬ 
ular,  definitely  assigned  periods;  dur¬ 
ing  study  period;  or  on  a  rotating 
or  stagger  plan.  Obviously,  the  regu¬ 
larly  assigned  schedule  system  is  best. 
The  stagger  system  offers  an  excellent 
substitute^  for  the  regular  system 
where  difficulties  or  conflicts  in  sched¬ 
uling  occur.  Most  supervisory  officers 
are  willing  to  install  such  a  system, 
and.  the  cooperation  of  academic  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  sought.  Careful  check 
must  be  made  each  week  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  know  what  period  to  come  for 
lessons.  The  most  unatisfactory  group¬ 
ing  is  secured  by  having  children  come 
during  study  periods.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  plan  for  each  class  since 
the  teacher  never  knows  who~will 
ihow  up  or  what  instrumentation  he 
will  have  to  work  with. 

Psychology  of  fho  Class  Lasson 
The  lesson  should  be  so  planned  as 
to  keep  everybody  busy,  though  not 
necessarily  playing,  all  the  time.  The 
first  few  minutes  might  be  devoted 
to  "warming  up,”  either  with  unison 
scales  in  the  key  of  the  piece  to  be 


studied,  bowing  exercises.  This  should 
be  followed  by  the  work  assigned. 
Opportunity  for  individuai  help  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  alternating  individual  with 
full  group  performance.  Following 
this,  take  a  few  minutes  for  helpful 
criticism  pointing  out  means  for  im¬ 
proving  technique. 

Turning  to  the  new  assignment  for 
home  study,  analyze  witli  the  students 
the  problems  involved  rhythmically, 
dynamically,  tonally,  expressively. 
Make  sure  they  fully  understand  what 
they  are  to  accomplish.  A  poor  re¬ 
sult  in  class  is  often  due  to  failure 
to  understand  what  was  required  in 
-the  assignment.  Whenever  possible 
sight-read  the  new  assignment  with 
the  group,  explaining  difficulties. 

The  remainder  of  the  period,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  few  minutes, 
might  be  devoted  to  help  with  the 
school  music,  not  merely  playing  it 
through,  but  smoothing  out  technical 
difficulties  so  that  rehearsals  of  the 
full  group  move  along  more  rapidly 
towards  finer  ensemble. 

The  last  few  minutes  should  be 
left  for  “inspiration”  in  the  form  of 
solo  or  small  ensemble  performance 
either  by  the  teacher  or  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  Pupils  will  vie  with 
one  another  to  be  chosen  for  this 
honor.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  valu¬ 
able  stimulus,  but  acquaints  them 
with  good  tone  quality  and  additional 
literature. 

In  summation,  a  check  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  for  self-evaluation  is  appended 
for  the  teacher  to  improve  his  own 
work.  Selfcriticism,  if  sincere,  is 
frequently  more  valuable  than  the 
crltioism  of  an  expert,  since  you  may 
be  willing  to  abide  by  it.  For  con¬ 
venience  sake,  these  are  listed  under 
topical  headings.  You  can  think  of 
many  more  questions  to  ask  yourself. 
Write  them  down  and  think  about 
them,  then  do  something  to  improve 
your  class  behaviour.  You  will  find 
your  own  work  improving  only  if  you 
DO  something  about  them.  Since  the 
thought  is  father  to  the  act,  proper 
acts  will  do  much  to  improve  your 
work  and  your  students’  performance. 
This  will  do  much  toward  enhancing 
your  value  to  your  own  community. 

Teacher's  Evaluation  Check  List 

Psychology  of  Approach: 

1.  Does  the  class  employ  the  stu¬ 
dents’  previous  experience  in  vocal 
music? 

2.  Does  the  class  provide  a  musical¬ 
ly  worthwhile  experience  from  the 
outset? 

3.  Is  the  class  interesting  from 
student  standpoint? 

4.  Does  the  class  utilize  the  stu¬ 
dents’  previous  experience  with 
rhythm  band? 


5.  Does  the  class  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  creative  initiative? 

6.  Does  the  class  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  outside  activities  in 
home,  church,  club? 

7.  Is  this  type  of  approach  worthy 
of  my  sincere  support? 

Appraciaiional  Values 

1.  Does  the  class  provide  familiar 
and  worthwhile  music? 

2.  Does  it  provide  opportunity  for 
acquaintance  with  the  materials  of 
music  (instrumental  timbre,  design, 
ensemble  values,  etc.). 

3.  Does  it  provide  opportunity  for 
correlation  with  assembly  programs 
as  an  accompaniment  to  singing  or 
other  group  performance? 

4.  Are  my  students  becoming 
acquainted  with  simple  harmonic 
listening  for  correct  intonation? 

5.  Are  my  students  Improving  in 
their  listing  habits  with  respect  to 
the  choice  of  music  they  tune  in  on 
the  radio,  the  recordings  they  buy? 

Technical  Development 

1.  Is  provision  made  for  carefully 
graded  material  for  each  instrument, 
solo,  technical  studies,  ensembles  and 
full  band  or  orchestra? 

2.  Is  the  work  developing  progres¬ 
sively  and  consistently? 

3.  Will  the  class  work  provide  ^ 
adequate  technique  for  further  study? 

4.  Are  my  assignments  specific  and 
within  the  comprehension  of  my  stu¬ 
dents? 

5.  Am  I  holding  the  full  attention 
of  my  students  through  variation  of 
drill  processes? 

6.  Is  the  material  they  play  of  such 
length  as  to  be  played  successfully 
without  tiring  physically? 

7.  Are  pupil  difficulties  carefully 
analyzed  and  explained? 

8.  Is  music  terminology  an  out¬ 
growth  of  developing  understanding 
through  musical  experiences  and 
growing  abilities? 

9.  Is  there  sufficient  practice  ma¬ 
terial,  solo,  technical  and  ensemble 
for  hcune  study? 

10.  Does  the  home  work  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  ensemble  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  performed? 

11.  Does  my  planning  make  reg¬ 
ular  use  of  skills  previously  developed? 

12.  Is  the  rhythmic  development 
readily  grasped  and  understood? 

Mechanical  Sef-Up 

1.  Is  my  room  always  ready  for 
the  next  class? 

2.  Are  there  sufficient  stands  and 
chairs,  chalk,  blackboards,  erasers? 

3.  Do  I  have  all  materials  needed 
for  the  next  class? 

4.  Is  my  lesson  plan  definitely  set. 
or  merely  a  hazy  idea  in  my  head? 

If  you  can  answer  these  to  your 
own  satisfaction,  you  are  probably 
doing  an  excellent  job. 
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Here  is  Our 

Band  CONSTITUTION 

> 

Cind  ii  (dill  (doAk  ^ou,  loo 


•  YES,  WE  HAVE  A  BAND  CON¬ 
STITUTION— AND  IT  WORKS. 

We  had  heard  many  pros  and  cons 
about  this  issue  so  after  carefuliy 
studying  both  sides  we  decided  to  go 
aiong  with  the  "pros”  and  have  a 
constitution  that  would  really  be 
workable.  Other  high  school  organ¬ 
izations  of  any  worth  have  by-laws 
te  follow  so  we  thought  our  band 
worthy  of  such  an  honor,  for  we  are 
called  on  for  pep  assemblies,  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  games,  concerts 
and  special  activities. 

In  order  to  really  get  things  "cook¬ 
ing"  our  band  officers  met  in  our 
small  apartment  to  make  a  flnal  draft 
of  the  constitution  suggested  by  the 
entire  band  organization.  Elven 
though  our  papers  were  all  sprinkled 
with  cookie  crumbs  and  splattered 
with  coke  we  felt  we  had  fulfilled 
our  mission  and  considered  it  a  Job 
well  done. 

We  could  really  see  we  had  two 
main  objectives:  (1)  to  make  the 
band  an  official  organization  thus 
creating  more  member  interest  within 
the  band,  (2)  to  help  the  band  leader 
in  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
The  band  then  would  not  only  be  a 
class  but  a  select  group  of  students. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  the 
constitution  specified  who  may  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  high  school 
band — also  what  qualifications  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  junior  band  must  have 
in  order  to  he  admitted  to  our  select 
group.  This  in  turn,  we  felt,  would 
give  the  students  in  the  junior  band 
a  goal  towards  which  to  work.  We 
provided  for  a  merit  system  so  band 
students  would  be  given  points  thus 
alleviating  guess  work  when  the  in¬ 
structor  had  to  hand  in  our  marks. 
He  would  then  be  able  to  not  only 
mark  on  playing  ability  but  would 
have  the  attendance,  public  appear- 


Berf  Skakoon  it  a  man  of  idaat.  And 
what  U  mors  ha  puis  tham  to  work 
for  himtalf  and  iharas  tham  with 
othart. 

★ 

ances,  care  of  instruments  and  music, 
small  ensemble  work,  and,  above  all, 
our  individual  practice  on  which  to 
judge  us. 

We  immediately  provided  for  band 
officers  and  a  board  of  directors  which 
consisted  of  two  students  from  each 
school  class,  these  to  be  called  the 
Executive  Board.  In  this  way  more 
would  have  a  “voice”  as  to  the  set¬ 
tling  of  important  issues  and  we  have 
found  no  reason  for  changing  this 
set-up. 

Our  constitution  also  provided  for 


a  small  fee  for  dues.  This  money  to 
be  used  for  the  purchasing  of  special 
band  awards  as  the  school  furnishes 
the  ordinary  letters.  We  felt  other 
ways  were  needed  to  earn  money  so 
we  provided  such  n^eans  in  our  con¬ 
stitution.  The  band  is  authorized  to 
buy  reeds,  oil,  cork,  grease  and  other 
minor  supplies  in  large  quantities  to 
be  sold  at  a  profit  to  members.  We 
found  in  one  year  the  profit  may 
amount  to  nearly  a  hundred  dollars 
especially  since  we  have  a  "penny 
pinching”  treasurer  who  doesn’t  even 
let  a  drop  of  oil  go  unsold. 

With  our  band  having  its  own 
government  we  found  students  more 
responsible  when  appointed  to  cer¬ 
tain  dutes.  We  have  our  own  li¬ 
brarian,  proiperties  committee,  re¬ 
porter  and  student  directors.  The 
students  really  “rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion”  even  if  many  times  it  means 
work.  Possibly  they  want  to  show 
they  are  worthy  of  such  an  honor. 

At  present  the  Board  of  Directors 
meets  when  necessary.  They  may  be 
called  together  any  time  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  the  band  director.  Certain 
parts  of  the  constitution  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage  so  oftentimes 
the  executive  board  needs  to  make 
changes.  These  changes  are  made,  of 
course,  with  the  approval  of  the  band 
members. 

We  have  found  we  like  the  idea  of 
making  our  own  rules  and  regulations 
and  feel  our  band  has  made  much 
more  progress  with  a  constitution 
such  as  we  have.  If  you  have  not 
tried  one  why  don’t  you  come  along 
with  us  and  see  if  you  can’t  say 
also,  “We  have  a  band  constitution— 
and  it  works.” 


By  (BitAi  Skahoon 

Music  Director,  Conrad  High  School 
Conrad,  Montano 
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The  Clannat  Section  of  the  Conrad,  Montana  band  where  Bert  Skakoon  wields  the  baton,  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  band  constitution, 
and  is  responding  to  its  discipline  with  fine  musicianship.  The  entire  band  is  to  be  newdy  uniformed  within  the  next  weak  or  two  and 
then  you  will  see  morale  in  the  band  room  reach  a  new  high. 


YOU  Can 

•  ORGANIZING  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DANCE  ORCHESTRA  isn’t  hard  nor 
does  it  take  much  equipment  to  get 
started.  You  probably  think  why 
should,  I  organize  one  or  what  good 
wiil  it  do.  It  will  give  the  kids  in 
the  band  and  the  school  a  well 
rounded  musical  education.  It’s  not 
hard,  and  here  is  how  you  do  it. 

In  getting  the  equipment  you  need 
to  start  with  orchestrations.  These 
are  quite  hard  to  find.  They  cost 
money  and  you  cam’t  get  along  with¬ 
out  them  unless  you  arrange  yourself 
and  arranging  is  hard  work.  But 
should  have  plenty  of  orchestrations 
on  hand  before  you  start.  Nothing  is 
so  flat  or  goes  so  flat  as  an  orchestra, 
after  a  few  rehearsals,  out  of  new 
material  to  practice.  Im  buying  ar¬ 
rangements,  stock  arrangements,  the 
oid  standard  tunes  are  the  best  be¬ 
cause  your  players  will  be  familiar 
with  the  tune  and  have  an  idea  of  how 
the  song  should  sound  with  the  rest 
of  the  fellows  playing. 

As  far  as  the  quallflcations  of  the 
piayers,  they  should  be  willing  to  work 
hard  to  make  a  go  of  the  orchestra. 
You,  the  band  director,  will  know 
what  players  would  and  could  make 
a  go  of  it 

In  getting  the  instruments  you 
should  hope  and  pray  that  the  players 
have  their  own.  ’The  main  trouble 
will  probably  be  getting  a  drum  set. 
If  you  can’t  And  a  drum  set  get  the 
school’s  base  drum  and  snare.  All 
you  will  need  is  a  foot  pedal  for  the 
bass  drum  and  a  stand  for  the  snare. 
This  is  all  you  need  to  start  out  with. 


Organize  A  Dance  Band 
By  Jjuunan.  9t.  Shja^ 


Bemidji,  Minnesota 


Later  you  can  add  to  it. 

In  the  instrumentation,  you  may 
have  just  three  instruments.  Piano, 
drums,  and  the  lead  instrument, 
whichever  you  choose  it  to  be.  This 
arrangement  isn’t  good  because  to 
the  listener,  the  music  becomes  mo¬ 
notonous  after  three  or  four  hours, 
and  the  limitations  of  a  three  piece 
dance  combo  are  great.  A  well  round¬ 
ed  group  would  consist  of  three  saxs, 
doubling  on  clarinets,  two  trumpets, 
trombone,  bass  violin,  piano,  and 
drums.  This  is  a  good  arrangement 
in  that  you  can  buy  orchestrations 
very  easily  and  that  the  orchestra  is 
unlimited  in  the  types  of  music  it  can 
play. 

Maybe  you  are  saying  to  yourself, 
how  can  I  get  a  nine  piece  orchestra 
together?  You  can  always  use  the 
three  piece  combo  to  begin  with  and 
work  up  from  there.  The  main  idea 
is  to  get  something  started. 

The  fellows  in  the  dance  band 
should  understand  that  when  you 
rehearse  you  work  and  not  just  blow 
a  few  hot  licks  with  the  boys  and 
then  go  home.  After  rehearsals  is  a 
good  time  to  corn  around  with  the 
fellows  and  have  fun.  When  you  play 
in  public,  that  is  fun  too,  but  re¬ 
hearsals  are  reserved  for  work. 

In  rehearsal  is  the  time  to  watch 


for  the  boy  who  will  make  a  good 
front  man.  The  front  man  is  the  man 
who  directs  the  band  in  public.  The 
boy  should  be  a  natural  leader  in 
that  he  can  make  the  orchestra  do 
what  he  wants  them  to  do  oniy  letting 
them  think  that  that  is  what  they 
wanted  to  do.  Once  you  have  selected 
a  front  man,  the  band  director  steps 
aside  to  let  the  organization  carry  on 
by  itself. 

In  playing  outside  jobs  permission 
should  be  received  from  the  school 
and  parents.  The  jobs  should  be 
planned  when  there  is  np  conflict  with 
school  activities  or  with  the  boy’s 
home  work.  Also  in  piaying  outside 
jobs  you  should  find  out  from  the 
musicians  union  if  it  will  hurt  them 
in  any  way.  They  might  want  the 
group  to  join  the  union. 

Once  your  organization  is  on  its 
feet  and  on  the  road  to  success  take 
some  of  the  money  earned  and  invest 
it  back  into  the  band.  Buy  a  new 
drum  set.  A  flashy  drum  set  adds  100 
percent  to  the  looks  of  the  outfit. 
You  wili  be  needing  new  orchestra¬ 
tions,  a  loud  speaker  system,  fronts 
for  the  music  and  mute  stands. 

Students  go  for  a  dance  band  of 
their  own  and  they  will  brag  about  it 
to  students  of  other  high  schools,  so 
give  them  something  to  brag  about. 
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This  is  YOUR  Clinic  Session  With  Your 


And  Here  Are  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  You  Ask 


Trombone 


ever,  it  Is  essential  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  technique  too. 

Qtiestion:  How  shouid  I  divide  my  prac¬ 
tice  time? 

Xnstoer;  You  shouid  devote  at  ieast  an 
hour  a  day  to  practicing  without  music, 
working  on  scales  and  arpeggios  and  rudi¬ 
mentary  exercise.  Whate\’er  other  time 
is  spent  can  be  on  solos,  studies,  etc. 

Question :  I  am  now  playing  cornet  and 
would  like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to 
change  over  to  horn? 

j4n»tccr;  Yes  it  is  very  possible  al¬ 
though  at  first  t^  horn  will  seem  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control.  Some  of  our  f.nest  horn 
players  were  former  cornetists. 


Bassoonist 


\orman  Irvine 

Principal  Trombonist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Question :  What  is  the  best  lubricant 
for  the  trombone  slide? 

Answer:  It  depends  on  the  instrument. 
Older  instruments  had  .slides  made  of 
metals  which  usually  took  to  oil  better. 
Modern  slides  are  made  of  metals  which 
work  well  with  a  cold  cream  and  water 
spray.  Sometimes  it  de|>ends  on  which 
you  start  with.  If  you  start  with  oil, 
you  may  have  to  continue  with  it  unless 
you  want  to  boil  the  oil  out  of  the  metal. 
Vincent  Brel,  of  New  York  City,  recom¬ 
mends  cold  cream  for  the  slides  he  manu¬ 
factures  and  has  written  a  very  good 
liamphlet  on  slide  care. 


By  Harry  H.  Meuser 

Principal  Bassoonist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

VuestioH.*  I  frequently  get  moisture  in 
my  B,  D,  C,  and  B  natural  holes.  How 
can  1  overcome  this? 

Answer:  I  suggest  that  you  have  metal 
tul>es  put  into  these  holes  that  extend 
2/16ths  of  an  inch  into  the  barrel  of  th^ 
bassoon. 

Question :  I  am  Interested  in  purchas¬ 
ing  a  new  Heckel  bassoon.  Are  they  hard 
to  get? 

Answer:  Yes,  they  are  scarce.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  just  received  two  new  in- 
(Coiitinued  on  Page  12) 


French  Horn 


By  Edward  Dougherty 

Principal  Tubaist,  * 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Question:  Should  I  have  a  mute  or 
my  tuba? 

Ansicer;  It  probably  will  not  be  neces- 
.sary,  however,  if  you  should  want  one 
for  your  own  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
you  will  probably  have  to  make  it  your¬ 
self.  I  don’t  know  of  any  that  are  made 
commercially.  It  will  only  be  ]>ractical 
on  an  upright  model  as  the  curve  of  the 
bell  on  a  bell-front  model  would  pose 
quite  a  problem.  For  the  upright,  they 
arc  usually  built  similar  to  a  trombone 
straight  mute.  (On  a  much  larger  scale, 
of  course.)  Similar  materials  are  used. 

If  you  plan  to  use  It  for  very  soft 
passages,  just  bear  in  mind  that  a  tuba 
can  be  played  soft  enough  without  a  mute. 
Then  too,  a  mute  changes  the  tone  qual¬ 
ity  completely. 


Every  Day  is  a 
Busy  Day  in  the 
Life  of  USAF  Music 

Top  Row — Left:  Mep  showin9  ttation  cov¬ 
erage  of  "The  Air  Force  Hour"  on  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System.  Right:  Major 
Howard,  studying  a  score  during  rehearsal 
for  "The  Air  Force  Hour." 

Second  Row — Left:  Major  Howard  con¬ 
ducts  the  Concert  Orchestra.  Right:  The 
"Singing  Sergeants"  under  the  direction  of 
CWO  Samuel  Kurtz. 

Third  Row — Center:  Captain  Robert  f. 
Keim,  producer,  and  CWO  John  F.  Yesulaitis, 
Assistant  Producer,  busy  in  control  room 
during  broadcast. 

Bottom — Left:  Captain  Robert  P.  Keim, 
producer,  and  Captain  Mark  D.  Maranda, 
Writer,  engaged  in  "script  conference." 
Right:  Arrangers  for  the  USAF  Band,  Ser¬ 
geants  Fred  Kepner,  William  Pursell,  and 
John  Lefflar,  completing  e  musical  arrange¬ 
ment  for  use  by  the  Concert  Orchestra. 


By  Joseph  Freni 

Principal  French  Hornist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Question:  Is  it  more  important  to  have 
a  lot  of  technique  or  a  good  tone  on  the 
horn  ? 

Answer:  A  good  tone  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  requisite  on  any  instrument.  How- 


Send  your  questions  today  to 


TBajoA,  ^eoJupL  9(owaJuL 


Chief,  Bands  and  Music,  USAF  Band 
Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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struments  from  Mr.  Hcckrl  himself.  The.se 
are  for  sale.  If  you  are  Interested  please 
write  me. 

Question:  I  have  been  playing  basso')!! 
for  two  years  and  think  that  I  am  get¬ 
ting  along  rather  well.  1  am,  however, 
inclined  to  be  flat.  How  can  I  remedy 
this  situation? 

i4)i«!ccr;  There  may  be  nrany  reasons 
for  this.  Perhaps  your  reed  is  too  stiff. 
Trim  it  down  a  bit  more.  Yf)ur  boccle  may 
be  too  long.  Try  a  No.  2  instead  or  a 
No.  3,  or  a  No.  1  if  you  are  already  using 
a  No.  2.  It  may  al.so  be  that  your  em¬ 
bouchure  is  too  loose.  Tighte!!  it  up  a 
little. 


Trumpet 
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Jif/  Hobert  J.  Markley 

Principal  Trumpeter, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Question ;  What  is  the  l)est  procedure 
for  changing  to  a  new  mouthpiece? 

Answer:  The  best  procedure  is  not  to 
change  at  ail  unle.ss  you  or  your  teacher 
are  convinced  that  something  is  lacking  in 
your  old  mouthpiece.  Nothing  is  more 
futile  than  the  trumpet  player  who  is  al¬ 
ways  trying  the  “latest  model”  on  the 
market.  Eventually  he  may  find  the  one 
best  suited  for  his  needs  but  the  constant 
experimenting  and  changing  has  so  upset 
his  embouchure  that  nothing  seems  to 
satisfy. 

Reputable  mouthpiece  manufacturers 
make  several  different  styles  that  gener¬ 
ally  give  specific  results.  (This  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  an  earlier  column  of  mine  in 
the  June  1948  issue  of  SCHOOL.  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.)  After  you  and  your  teacher  have 
selected  the  style  that  feels  and  sounds 
best,  put  your  old  mouthpiece  away  and 
l)lay  only  on  the  new  one.  If  your  new 
rim  diameter  is  only  a  few  thou.sandths  of 
an  inch  smaller  or  larger,  you  will  be 
using  new  muscle  sections  in  your  lips. 
Any  changing  back  and  forth  would  only 
tend  to  irritate  your  embouchure.  The 
ideal  way  to  change  is  to  play  only  for 
short  periods  during  the  first  few  days. 
Usually  the  first  day  your  playing  will 
seem  100%  better  but  the  second  day,  you 
are  apt  to  have  a  "charlle  horse”  in  your 
embouchure !  Prom  then  on  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  gradual  build  up  until  you  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  new  model. 

Question:  How  can  I  trill  my  fourth 
line  D  to  E  that  I  have  in  a  solo? 

Answer:  This  is  a  difficult  trill  for  the 
trumpet  and  one  that  cannot  be  executed 
well  until  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  has 
been  acquired.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
artificial  fingering  that  can  be  used  nor 
can  a  lip  trill  be  used.  Occasionally  a 
tremolo  effect  may  be  substituted  by  trill¬ 
ing  D,  first  valve  to  D,  first  and  third 
valve.  Another  difficult  trill  is  fifth  line 
F  to  G.  This  becomes  much  easier  if  the 
G  is  Angered  with  first  and  third  valves. 
In  this  way  only  the  third  valve  is 
moved. 


Major  Howard's  USAF  Music  ambracas  all  branckas  of  tha  art,  Orckastra  and  Ckorus 
as  wall  as  Band.  His  dapartmant  maats  avary  raquiramant  for  rafinad  and  stimu- 
latinq  antartainmanf  and  ralaxation. 


tympano  head  in  an  effort  to  play  these 
!!otes  staccato  because  it  will  alter  the 
tone  quality  which  in  turn  would  not  be 
good  interpreting.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  make  them  sound  staccato  by 
lightly  accenting  them. 

Question ;  Two  of  the  drummers  in  our 
orchestra  are  driving  those  who  sit  near 
them  to  distraction.  They  are  continually 
bickering  about  the  right  way  to  hold 
the  tympani  sticks.  They  are  avid  read¬ 
ers  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  and  we. 
who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  argu- 
!!!ents  thought  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
write  you  and  ask  if  you  would  please  tell 
them  the  correct  way  to  hold  the  sticks. 
You  will  have  the  everlasting  thanks  of 
our  horn,  reed,  and  part  of  our  violin  sec¬ 
tion. 

Answer:  When  I  started  writing  these 
answers  to  incoming  questions,  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  of  service  to  horn,  reed,  and 
string  players.  It  sounds  as  though  you 
have  a  couple  of  drummers  who  are  really 
interested  In  their  work.  Don’t  be  too 
hard  on  them.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  help  them  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
keep  your  orchestra  conductor  from  hav¬ 
ing  several  “psycho"  cases  in  his  organi¬ 
sation.  So  here  goes.  The  sticks  rest 
on  the  first  Joint  of  the  first  finger,  the 
second  Joint  of  the  second  finger  and  the 
thumb  is  straight  on  top  of  the  stick  with 
(Please  tarn  to  page  26) 
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By  Robert  Moore 

Principal  Tympanist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Question:  I  have  a  tympani  part  that 
is  written  in  6/8  time.  Several  times  there 
appear  six  eighth  notes  to  be  played  stac¬ 
cato.  The  tempo  is  too  fast  for  me  to 
'cut  off  each  note  by  placing  my  hand  on 
the  head.  Should  I  put  something  on  the 
head  so  that  it  will  not  vibrate? 

Ansicer;  Staccato  markings  over  or  un¬ 
der  notes  that  are  to  be  played  in  rapid 
succession  are  superfluous.  As  you  have 
probably  found  out,  it  is  Impossible  to 
stop  the  vibrations  by  placing  the  hand 
on  the  head.  Do  not  place  a  cloth  on  the 


ONLY  RIGHT 

Practice  Makes  Perfect 

By  ^Aeph.  diuhnA. 

Huber  Institute  of  Music 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


•  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TEN  I  received 
a  fairly  good  snare  drum  for  Christ¬ 
mas  and  as  I  was  constantly  beating 
out  many  different  'patterns  of  beats, 

I  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  rhythm. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  attending 
a  boarding  school,  I  was  handed  a 
comet,  and  told  to  try  to  make  a 
sound  of  some  kind.  In  a  few  hours 
I  was  producing  a  fairly  clear  tone, 
and  I  thought  I  had  discovered  the 
principle  of  making  the  higher  tones 
by  pressing  the  mouthpiece  against 
the  lips  when  ascending  the  scale.  My 
instmctor  was  a  fine  musician  and  con¬ 
ductor,  but  knew  little  about  the 
science  of  producing  a  tone  on  a  brass 
instrament.  After  trying  for  five  or 
six  years  to  play  cornet  at  school,  I 
left  the  school  after  graduation. 

I  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  fine  player  so  I  contacted 
a  cometist,  who  was  considered  a 
very  good  player,  to  give  me  lessons — 
but  he  proved  to  be  a  very  poor  teach¬ 
er.  I  practiced,  or  I  thought  I  prac¬ 
ticed,  live  to  six  hours  daily,  never 
missing  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  and  made 
very  little  progress  as  far  as  tone  and 
endurance  were  concerned.  For  the 
next  ten  years  I  went  from  teacher  to 
teacher,  at  least  twenty,  ranging  from 
symphony  tmmpeters  to  bandsmen. 
Ehiring  that  period  I  tried  to  search 
out  the  reason  for  my  failure  to  gain 
a  high  register,  good  tone  and  endur-. 
ance,  because  I  lacked  all  three  of 
them. 

Through  the  accidental  acquaintance 
with  a  fine  trombonist  I  learned  of 
A.  F.  Weldon  in  Chicago,  considered 
at  that  time  the  best  brass  teacher  in 
America.  I  wrote  him  immediately 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  me 
to  come  to  Chicago,  where  I  studied 
for  four  months,  taking  a  lesson  every 
day  and  putting  in  no  less  than  eight 
hours  of  practice  daily.  After  my  first 
lesson,  a  great  avenue  was  opened  to 
a  better  understanding  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  Mr,  Weldon  was  a  fine  pedagogue 


and  enlightened  me  on  many  phases  of 
comet  playing.  In  a  few  weeks  my 
high  register  was  much  improved,  and 
a  correct  use  of  the  instruction  books 
for  comet  was  gained.  Also  the  proper 
way  to  practice  each  exercise  and  I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  phrasing 
and  interpretation.  Returning  home,  I 
continued  by  studies  just  as  diligently 
as  before,  but  after  two  years  I  still 
had  not  gained  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
durance,  which  of  course  is  ninety 
percent  of  professional  playing. 

Next,  I  studied  with  Gustav  Heim, 
who  was  first  trumpeter  of  the  famous 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Karl  Muck.  He  was  a  very,  very  fine 
performer,  but  a  poor  teacher  of  Cor¬ 
net.  His  bmtal  method  of  practice  al¬ 
most  ruined  me.  I  must  say,  I  gained 
a  fine  knowledge  of  song  playing  from 
him,  but  no  understanding  of  the 
science  of  endurance,  whch  I  had  to 
have  as  a  professional  player. 

L.ady  Luck  smiled  upon  me  in  1916 
when  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  knew 
Herbert  L.  Clarke  personally,  wrote 
Mr.  Clarke  and  told  him  of  my  dilemma 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  teach  me. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clarke  in 
May  of  1916  stating  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  help  me  find  the  right 
method  of  playing  the  cornet.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  Mr. 
Clarke  was  then  living,  and  after 
taking  my  first  lesson,  it  was  clear  to 
me  why  I  had  made  no  progress  in 
pure  tone  production  and  endurance. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  the  most  exacting 
teacher  I  ever  met  and  demanded  per¬ 
fection  in  every  detail.  He  soon  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  would  discourage  me, 
and  really  demanded  everything  of  me 
that  he  demanded  of  himself,  and  that 
was — practice,  every  note  and  every 
phrase  until  it  can  be  played  ten  con¬ 
secutive  times  without  a  mistake. 

After  returning  home  in  the  fall  I 
continued  my  studies  and  tried  to  put 
to  practice  everything  Mr.  Clarke  had 
taught  me,  and  in  about  two  years  I 


had  gained  the  secret  of  right  playing, 
which  is  endurance  and  a  reliable 
high  and  low  register,  plus  a  pure 
tone. 

The  foregoing  history  of  my  stu¬ 
dent  career  was  necessary  to  point  out 
my  innate  love  for  the  cornet,  and 
my  determination  to  make  good,  which 
later  led  me  to  analyze  each  obstacle 
and  overcome  it.  I  again  studied  with 
Mr.  Clarke  in  1924  and  1931.  He  con¬ 
vinced  me  in  1924,  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  fine  players,  but  very, 
very  few  good  teachers  and  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  make  teaching  my  ca¬ 
reer.  I  had  done  some  teaching  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Mr.  Clarke,  but  I  decided 
then  and  there  to  make  a  real  success 
of  this  profession,  and  I  feel  satisfied 
that  I  have  done  just  that.  I  have 
helped  more  than  seven  thousand,  five 
hundred  cornetlsts,  trumpeters,  trom¬ 
bonists,  French  Hornists,  and  bariton- 
ists  to  reach  a  measure  of  success,  and 
over  a  hundred  who  are  playing,  at 
present,  in  big  name  Bands,  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  and  college  bands. 

I  love  teactiing  and  find  it  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  my  life  to  help  a  young 
player  who,  early  in  his  career  suf¬ 
fered  from  poor  instruction,  and  I  am 
able  to  assist  him  in  reaching  his 
highest  ambition. 

I  have  played  every  type  of  music 
and  I  found  regardless  of  ^hat  type 
of  music  or  branch  of  music  you  are 
following  you  must  have  a  great  ca¬ 
pacity  for  study  and  laborious  prac¬ 
tice,  a  good  foundation — which  means 
endurance — and  a  fine  knowledge  of 
music  in  all  its  branches.  When  a 
player  gets  the  idea  he  is  good  enough 
to  relinquish  his  daily  practice,  he  is 
on  the  road  to  failure,  and  soon  will 
disappear  from  among  the  good  play¬ 
ers. 

My  next  article  will  be  on  the  right 
method  of  selecting  the  right  instru¬ 
ment  for  each  individual,  the  right 
teacher  and  the  attitude  you  must  as¬ 
sume  when  starting  the  study  of 
music. 
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Are  You 

READY 

for  the 

TWIRLING 

Contests? 


•THOUSANDS  OF  BATON  TWIRL- 
ERS  all  over  the  country  are  now 
prarticing  two-hand  spins,  aerial 
work,  and  routines.  But  many  who 
have  mastered  the  skill  of  twirling 
a  baton  will  be  disappointed  with 
their  contest  rating  because  of  their 
lack  of  knowledge  on  contest  pro¬ 
cedure.  I'\)r  the  fii-st-year  twirling 
contestant  these  words  are  intended. 

First  and  foremost  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  performing  in 
a  baton  twirling  contest,  and  you  are 
twirling  for  one  or  several  judges. 
You  are  not  twirling  for  an  audience. 
Fancy  dancing  may  combine  well  with 
twirling  on  a  stage  presentation  but 
in  a  contest  your  skill  in  handling 
the  l>aton  is  of  top  imjjmrtance.  That 
is  what  the  judges  judge. 

At  the  contest  you  will  perform 
for  about  live  or  six  minutes.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  well  you  twirled  at 
football  games  or  in  that  last  parade 
you  are  judged  at  the  contest  solely 
on  your  performance  l)efore  the  judge 
for  those  few  minutes.  Do  your  very 
l)est. 

Assuming  that  some  of  you  have 
never  witnessed  a  twirling  contest 
let’s  go  with  Betty  Baton  to  a  contest 
performance:  When  the  judge  or  his 
assistant  calls  her  name  she  marches 
snappily  across  the  field,  halts  in 
front  of  the  judge,  and  give  the  baton 
salute — then  stands  at  attention  await¬ 


ing  further  instructions. 

The  judge  then  calls  out  the  names 
of  the  various  baton  spinning  rudi¬ 
ments  an'd  Betty  performs  them:  1. 
Beating  of  Time  (not  just  marking 
time).  2.  Wrist  Twirl  (both  hands, 
waist  high).  3.  Figure  Eight  (both 
hands,  waist  high).  4.  Cartwheel.  5. 
Finger  Twirl  (both  hands,  four  fingers, 
either  in  front  or  at  side  or  both). 

6.  Two-Hand  Spin.  7.  Pass  Around 
Back  (this  is  the  simple  pass  around 
back  and  not  the  more  fancy  twirl 
around  body).  8.  Aerial  Work  (any 
kind  of  tosses  into  the  air).  9.  Baton 
Balute. 

The  baton  rudiments  are  usually  the 
most  important  part  of  the  twirling 
contest  performance.  The  rudiments 
are  judged  on  smoothness,  speed  and 
grace. 

After  the  rudiments  are  performed 
the  judge  will  tell  Betty  to  do  her 
Routine.  Now,  for  about  three  min¬ 
utes,  Betty  Baton  does  all  of  the  baton 
tricks  and  spins  she  knows — doing 
the  best  ones  near  the  end  of  the 
routine  and  climaxing  her  routine 
with  the  most  showy  of  all  her  tricks. 
She  may  include  any  or  all  of  the 
rudiments  in  her  routine  but  she  will 
want  to  spend  most  of  this  three 
minutes  with  the  most  original  and 
showy  tricks  she  knows.  She  will  of 
course  include  plenty  of  finger  twirls 
or  spins  and  also  aerial  tosses. 


If  Betty  drops  her  baton  she  picks 
it  up  as  quickly  and  smoothly  as 
possible — never  showing  any  anger 
because  of  the  drop.  After  all,  the 
best  of  twlrlers  occasionally  drop  the 
baton. 

Betty  may  wish  to  twirl  two  or 
three  batons  at  a  time  during  her 
Routine,  but  since  two  batons  at  a 
time  would  amount  to  little  more 
than  another  trick  she  had  perhaps 
better  spend  that  time  in  twirling 
one  baton  excellently. 

Whether  Betty  Baton  is  awarded  a 
first  or  fifth  division  she  will  twirl 
better  next  year,  she  will  know  more 
and  better  twirls,  and  her  twirling 
contest  trip  will  be  worth  while  if 
only  because  she  has  met  other  twirl- 
ers  from  away  from  home  and  has 
seen  other  good  twirling  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Twirling  Confasi  Tips 

1.  Always  smile. 

2.  Don’t  stand  stiffly 

but 

3.  Don’t  move  about  excessively. 
Just  be  natural. 

4.  Smoothness  counts  more  than 
speed. 

5.  Memorize  the  general  outline  of 
your  Routine. 

6.  Make  your  Routine  three  min¬ 
utes  long.  Time  it. 

7.  Don’t  repeat  the  same  twirl 
too  often. 

8.  Don’t  wear  jewelry  or  medals 
when  twirling. 

9.  Wear  a  small  light  hat  or  none 
at  all. 

10.  Watch  the  other  twirlers  and 
learn  new  twirls  that  you  can  use 
later. 


By  Jismjnsik.  U).  Bahqah, 

Twirling  Judge.  Bond  Director  of 
Princeton  High  School,  Princeton,  Ind. 

and  Bill  Parker,  Twirler.  Author  of  twirling  material. 
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Some  FADS  in  Singing 


l^st  month  we  discussed  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  voices.  Because  there  are 
several  phases  of  voice  training  which 
should  be  exchanged  between  the 
teacher  and  the  student,  we  are  not 
going  to  give  a  course  dn  SINGING  as 
a  part  of  this  series.  There  are  several 
good  books  on  singing  which  are 

bejst  taught  by  some  individ¬ 
ual  WORKING  WITH  YOU.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
topics  dealing  with  singing  which  we 
can  justly  discuss. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  fad.  How  often  we  have 
heard  young  singer  students  in  high 
school — sing  only  one  group  of  songs 
and  all  in  a  foreign  language.  Can 
you  imagine  attending  a  lecture  in 
which  the  speaker  spoke  to  you  in  a 
language  which  not  more  than  one  or 
two  people  in  the  audience  under¬ 
stood.  While  there  is  the  structure 
of  the  music  aside  from  words:  the 
melody,  harmony,  quality,  etc.,  there 
are  comparatively  few  SGNGS  WITH¬ 
OUT  WORDS  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten.  The  words  play  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  composers  desire  to 
reach  the  listeners.  While  many  of 
the  great  arias  have  been  written  in 
a  foreign  language,  the  average  high 
school  student  should  sing  a  large 
number  of  songs  in  English — an  oc¬ 
casional  one  in  a  foreign  language 
will  not  detract  from  the  pleasure 
which  the  audience  will  have.  We 
recall  two  soloists  in  the  same  state 
finals  contest.  One  sang  a  French 
number  and  “broke  all  of  the  rules.” 
She  sang  with  poor  breath  support, 
she  took  a  breath  in  the  middle  of 
phrases,  she  slid  from  one  tone  to 
another.  We  met  her  teacher  who 
impressed  upon  us  that  the  girl 
should  be  given  a  fine  rating  because 
she  sang  in  a  foreign  language.  We 
pointed  out  her  errors  and  gave  her 
a  three.  The  other  girl  we  remem¬ 
ber  came  up  to  our  desk  with  two 
numbers.  One  was  in  Elnglish,  the 
other  in  a  different  language.  She 
asked  us  which  one  we  would  care  to 
hear.  She  also  sang  a  French  song 


and  it  was  the  best  we  had  heard  all 
day. 

The  only  thing  that  is  bad  about 
English  is  BAD  ENGLISH.  Some 
translations  are  poor  .  .  .  the  music 
does  not  follow  the  words  when  trans¬ 
lations  are  made.  In  singing  to  an 
English  speaking  audience,  sing  your 
songs  in  well-chosen  English.  Sing  so 
that  everyone  understands  you.  Enun¬ 
ciate  your  words  clearly.  The  further 
you  get  from  the  foreign  language, 
the  nearer  you  will  be  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  the  average  American 
audience. 

This  quite  naturally  leads  to  one 
of  our  great  weaknesses  in  singing  .  .  . 
BE  SURE  THAT  YOU  UNDERSTAND 
THE  TEXT.  Here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  young  singer.  1 — Select 
a  song  which  appeals  to  you  .  .  .  one 
in  which  you  find  understanding  and 
a  means  of  self-expression.  Don’t  just 
buy  anything  you  happen  to  see.  Re¬ 
member,  most  solos  have  pretty  cov¬ 
ers.  2 — ^Read  the  text  carefully.  Learn 
the  words  AWAY  FROM  THE  PIANO. 
Memorize  the  words  and  bring  out 


the  meaning  by  accenting  different 
words.  The  music  will  probably  show 
you  the  way  the  composer  intended 
it  to  be,  but  see  for  yourself  how  it 
appeals  to  you.  3 — The  phrase  is  the 
thing  in  music  as  in  speech.  Do  not 
bog  down  on  individual  words.  Think 
.  .  .  and  sing  ...  in  phrases.  4 — ^Note 
the  pronunciation  pauses  .  .  .  the 
periods,  commas,  etc.  Note  every  ex¬ 
pression  mark.  5 — Learn  the  melody 
before  you  learn  the  harmony.  (This 
is  questioned  by  some  teachers.  We 
quote  one  of  the  great  authorities  on 
this).  The  melody,  from  your  point 
of  view,  is  the  important  part  of 
YOUR  SONG.  6 — 'Master  the  song 
completely  before  singing  it  in  public. 
All  of  the  singing  should  be  quite  au¬ 
tomatic.  You  can  then  concentrate  on 
the  finer  points  of  the  solo. 

Our  suggestion  to  the  young  singer 
— sing  something  simple,  but  sing  it 
well.  Sing  within  your  range.  Sing  a 
song  in  which  the  words  appeal  to 
you  and  for  the  most  part,  sing  in 
your  native  language. 


I  resolve  that  during  1949 1  will 

1 —  read  at  least  one  good  hook  on  voice  training, 

2 —  if  possible,  join,  a  VOICE  CL.iSS  in  mg  school.  (In  the 
same  wag  that  class  instrumental  lessons  are  given,  vocal  class 
lessons  should  also  be  offered) 

3 —  attend  one  professional  vocal  concert  where  I  mag  hear 
the  best, 

4 —  participate  in  at  least  one  Music  Festival  where  mg  voice 
mag  be  evaluated  bg  some  qualified  person  in  the  vocal  pro¬ 
fession.  (I  shall  anticipate  suggestions  on  how  I  mag  improve 
mg  singing) 

5 —  spend  at  least  30-minutes  each  dag  in  singing  and  in 
sight  reading  vocal  music, 

6 —  cooperate  with  mg  school  music  teachers  in  developing 
the  best  school  music  program  that  is  possible,  and 

7 —  attend  regularlg  rehearsals  and  programs  of  mg  own 
church  choir  so  that  I  mag  obtain  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
singing  before  others.  (Young  people  should  contribute  of  their 
talents  to  the  weeklg  worship  program  in  all  churches) 
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“Adventure  in  Music” 


at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School 
Seattle,  Washington 


By  Trina  B.  Stiles,  Secretary 

This  is  the  story  of  an  experiment 
in  youth — an  adventure  in  Music.  It 
is  the  story  of  our  choir.  Our  home  is 
Room  109  in  the  I./ewis  and  Clark 
High  School.  It  is  here  that  100  boys 
and  girls  gather  each  day  to  spend 
the  most  constructive  hours  of  their 
lives. 

All  of  this  is  made  possible  by  our 
director,  Cecil  E.  Bnlow,  better  known 
to  his  many  friends  as  the  “Chief."  It 
is  under  his  instruction  that  we  have 
become  known  as  one  of  the  most 
recognized  choirs  in  the  Northwest. 
Mr.  Enlow  came  to  L-C  after  serving 
in  the  Chaplain’s  Corps  during  the 
War.  Within  a  short  time  he  had 
organized  the  choir  and  we  were  work¬ 
ing.  Each  year  has  seen  increased 
choral  activities. 

We  have  a  selected  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  we 
hold  “try-outs”  to  replace  the  graduat¬ 
ing  seniors.  Those  who  try  out  must 
first  have  served  a  year’s  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  one  of  the  many  other  choirs 
which  Mr.  Enlow  directs  in  the  school. 
It  is  during  this  time  that  he  gives 


the  basic  instruction  which  everyone 
must  know  before  being  admitted  to 
the  senior  group.  Here  we  learn  to 
sight  read,  to  memorize,  .  .  .  here  we 
become  acquainted  with  his  conduct¬ 
ing  and  learn  what  certain  motions 
wish  to  convey  to  us.  All  students 
must  have  a  love  for  music  as  well 
as  a  sincere  desire  to  sing  in  order 
to  be  selected.  Many  students  study 
privately  as  well  as  in  school.  Private 
instruction  may  be  considered  as 
“home  work”  and  may  aid  a  student 
in  improving  his  musical  grade.  Music 
is  included  in  the  regular  curriculum 
at  Lewis  and  Clark.  We  receive  full 
credit  for  choir  which  meets  one  hour 
each  day. 

Some  students  enroll  in  choir  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  will  be  an  easy 
subject.  These  are  soon  enlightened. 
All  grades  start  at  “C.”  In  order  to 
raise  the  musical  grades,  extra  curricu¬ 
lar  musical  functions  must  be  at¬ 
tended.  These  may  be  singing  in  one's 
church  choir,  studying  an  Instrument, 
singing  or  playing  in  organizations 
outside  of  school.  Grades  are  cut  for 
failure  to  attend  classes  and  the 

U 


dreaded  “double  cut”  is  given  if  we 
miss  a  performance — except  in  case  of 
illness. 

Our  first  program  comes  in  October 
and  it  is  given  expressly  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  audience.  In  November  we 
start  rehearsing  for  the  Messiah.  For 
this  performance  which  is  given  in 
one  of  the  churches  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  all  of  the  old  choir 
members  are  invited  to  attend.  Many 
of  these  have  already  made  names  for 
themselves  in  the  held  of  choral  music 
.  .  .  Patrice  Munsel  being  but  one.  .  . 
The  solos  are  distributed  among  the 
choir  members  and  alumni. 

Besides  making  numerous  appear¬ 
ances  for  local  groups,  our  next  major 
attraction  is  the  “Patterns  in  Tone” 
which  we  present  in  January.  All  of 
the  music  department  organizations 
take  part  in  this.  Our  radio  programs 
include  at  least  three  seasonal  “air¬ 
ings” —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

Because  an  operetta  gives  experi¬ 
ence  to  a  limited  few,  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  any  at  Lewis  and  Clark.  Mr.  En¬ 
low  advocates  music  for  the  larger 
number  of  students. 
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ChoJuxL  S^idio/L 


The  Spring  activities  are  centered 
in  the  Festival  and  contests  which  we 
attend.  The  hours  of  working  now 
"pay  off"  and  we  all  anticipate  the 


thrill  of  being  evaluated. 

School  closes  with  a  disappointing 
feeling  for  those  who  are  seniors  for 
the  years  in  the  L-C  Choir  will  never 


be  forgotten.  Those  of  us  who  will 
return  in  the  Fall  know  that  it  will 
be  another  year  of  grand  experiences 
working  with  a  grand  conductor. 


The  Conductor  Speaks  of  "Tradititnal  Intrepretation" 


Perhaps  so  many  people  look  down 
upon  the  use  of  "light”  music  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  understand  it. 
.Most  of  us  were  schooled  with  a 
Classical  background.  With  the  class¬ 
ical  type  of  music,  the  traditional  ren¬ 
dition  is  necessary.  Those  who  break 
from  the  traditional  will  be  ridiculed 
severely.  Many  critics  delight  in  do¬ 
ing  Just  this.  For  my  part,  I  would  like 
to  find  out  where  one  gets  the  ONE 
AND  ONLY  traditional  interpretation. 
Bach  individual  has  a  different  idea 
as  to  what  "traditional  interpretation” 
means.  I  recall  last  year  how  severely 
I  was  criticized  because  I  took  the  Hal¬ 
lelujah  Chorus  too  fast.  I  find  that  the 
wonderful  recording  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  is  exactly  the  tempo 
we  used.  Well,  where  do  we  go  from 
here. 

When  using  something  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  idiom,  many  of  us  are  “stopped” 
because  we  lack  the  imagination  or 
ideas  to  put  it  over,  in  fact,  most  of  us 
are  something  of  a  “squara”  because 
of  our  training.  I  am  indeed  amused 
when  I  hear  some  of  the  ciassicists 
talking  about  the  “beat.”  The "  ex¬ 
pression  used  In  this  sense  has  been 
developed  and  used  by  modernists.  In 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  classical 
music  cannot  have  a  beat.  It  must 
have  a  pulse  or  rhythmic  feeling  to  it 
hut  it  definitely  does  not  have  a 
“beat.”  There  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  definite  way  to  play 
or  sing  the  modern  type  of  composi¬ 
tions.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
traditional.  I  cannot  explain  it  .  .  .  but 
ask  some  of  the  musicians  who  play 
in  both  symphonies  and  dance  bands 
. . .  they  will  back  up  these  statements. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  a  lack  of 
interest  in  choral  music  across  the  na¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  lack  of  sincerity  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  us  who  are 
teachers.  Many  of  us  who  quote  and 
practice  ONLY  the  printed  page,  are 
the  guilty  cues.  The  excellent  results 
that  others  get  with  their  choral  and 
instrumental  groups  are  the  little  “ex¬ 
tras”  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
words  or  musical  terms.  Most  of  the 
results  are  US  ...  it  is  OUR  IDEAS. 

I  too  am  convinced  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  choir  program  should 
be  the  traditional  classics,  but  I  also 
agree  that  every  phase  of  music  should 
be  covered.  (See  Sept.,  October  is¬ 


sues  of  SM) 

(“Your  music  listed  for  SWING 
CHOIR  in  the  October  SM  does  not 
sound  too  “swingy”  to  me.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  what  we  use  with  our 
radio  group.) 

“A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody,” 
"April  Showers,”  ‘'All  Through  the 
Day,”  “Irving  Berlin  Fantasy,”  “Band 
Played  On — Fantasy,”  “By  the  Light 
of  the  Silvery  Moon,”  “Carousel — Hit 
Tunes,”  “Coming  Through  the  Rye,” 
"Chlribiribee,”  "Cohan  F  a  n  t  a  s  y,” 
“Can’t  Help  Lovin’  That  Man,”  “Cari- 
oca,”  “Down  in  the  Valley,”  “Donkey 
Serenade,”  “Blaster  Parade,”  “Farmer 
in  the  Dell,”  “Falling  in  Love  with 


I./Ove,”  “Freedom  Train,”  “Great  Day,” 
“Greig  Fantasy.”  “Glow-worm,”  “Home 
on  ths  Range,”  “Holiday  for  Strings,” 
“Harrigan,”  “I  Got  Plenty  of  Nuthin’,” 
“I’ll  See  You  in  My  Dreams,”  “I  Love 
a  Parade,”  “I’ll  Walk  Beside  You,” 
“I’m  Always  Chasing  Rainbows,”  “Ital¬ 
ian  Street  Song,”  “Indian  Summer”  .  .  . 
etc. 

(Bid — Thanks  for  the  list.  We  have 
used  11  of,  the  above,  some  of  which 
are  often  used  by  concert  rather  than 
SWING  groups.  How  about  some  more 
lists  from  our  readers.  Here  is  one 
director  who  is  buying  and  using  this 
type  of  music  and  would  like  to  know 
what  others  are  doing.) 


Cscil  E.  Enlow,  fh*  "Ckitf' 
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Plan  Your  Spring  Festival  NOW 


Since  1934,  choirs  have  been  a  part 
of  the  state  finals  programs  in  New 
York  state.  Undoubtedly  other  states 
have  had  a  longer  record  but  the 
NYSSMA  “jumped  the  gun”  on  the 
National  Competition  Festivals  by  a 
year  or  so  and  since  then  have  given 
'the  vocal  students  an  equal  break  with 
the  instrumentalists.  This  .is  as  it 
should  be. 

Last  year  after  14  years  of  partici¬ 
pation,  we  find  that  the  choirs  were 
still  a  few  steps  behind  the  bands 
and  orchestras.  There  were  3,22G  solo 
entries  in  New  York  State.  Of  this 
number  646  were  vocal,  663  were 
Wood  Wind,  772  were  Brass,  255  were 
Strings,  525  Piano,  1  Organ,  282  Twirl- 
ers,  81  Drums,  1  Harp,  and  3  Student 
Conductors.  Vocal  music  should  have 
been  the  largest  single  solo  entry 
group.  There  were  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  sang  in  the  choirs.  Why 
so  few  entries?  Perhaps  —  because 
most  schools  do  not  offer  private  or 
class  instruction  in  singing.  This  can 
be  corrected  in  every  school  in  the 
country.  Choral  music  is  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  as  is  the  in¬ 
strumental.  If  a  teacher  can  be  hired 
to  teach  four  clarinets  in  a  small  en¬ 
semble,  then  another  teacher,  equally 
well-trained  in  choral  music,  should 
be  provided  to  teach  four  students  who 
desire  vocal  training.  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  AMERICA  SHOULD  NOT  NEG¬ 
LECT  THE  VOCAL  STUDENTS. 

In  the  major  organizations  there 
were  507  units.  Of  this  number  281 
were  instrumental  and  226  were 
choirs.  In  the  ensemble  divisions 


there  were  284  instrumental  and  only 
102  vocal. 

Let  us  go  a  step  farther:  In  New 
York  State  organizations  participate 
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in  the  grade  of  music  which  their  di¬ 
rector  believes  they  can  perform  well. 
Grade  one  is  very  easy  while  grade 
six  is  the  most  difficult.  We  find  that 
among  the  bands  and  orchestras  there 
were  35  entries  in  grades  four,  five. 

H‘lea»e  turn  to  page  25) 


Bismarck  Sings 


•  THREE  YEARS  AGO  in  Septem¬ 
ber  Orland  Heskin  started  the  Bis¬ 
marck  High  School  Concert  Choir. 
This  Concert  Choir  has  now  grown 
to  be  the  outstanding  choral  group  in 
the  state  of  North  Dakota.  Each  year 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bismarck 
Association  of  Commerce  the  choir 
makes  a  tour.  Requests  for  return 
concerts  have  been  numerous  after 
the  completion  of  these  tours  which 
are  financed  by  the  presentation  of 
two  home  concerts  by  the  choir. 

George  Maley,  music  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  said  “For  tonal 
variety  with  tremendous  sonorous 
climaxes,  remarkable  sustaining  pow¬ 
er  whether  loud  or  soft  and  a  verita¬ 
ble  Don  Cossack  bass  line,  this  North 
Dakota  choir  of  seventy-five  voices, 
ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  would  be  difficult  to  equal.” 

The  choir  sings  songs  of  a  sacred 
character  unaccompanied,  including 
works  of  Palestrena,  Bach,  and  con¬ 
temporary  composers. 

Mr.  Heskin  rules  ^ith  a  firm  hand 
and  discipline  is  outstanding.  It  is 
an  inspiration  to  see  these  youthful 
faces  so  intent  on  their  singing  and 
their  devotion  to  Mr.  Heskin. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  and 


(Pictures  Below) 


Bismarck,  the  capitol  city  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  proud  of  this  group,  are  loyal 
in  their  support,  and  look  forward  to 
bright  future  for  the  Bismarck  High 
School  Concert  Choir. 

Congratulations.  High  School  choirs 
under  expert  leadership  can  equal  the 
best  singing  to  be  found  anywhere. — 
FFS  Ed. 


II 
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Orchettra,  String  Clinic 
Univ.  of  Okla.  Feb.  2,  3,  4 

yorman,  Okla. — February  2.  3  and  4, 
1949  are  the  dates  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Ail  State  Orchestra  and  String 
Clinic:  (1)  There  will  be  an  All  State 
Orchestra  directed  by  Mr.  Victor  Ales¬ 
sandro,  Conductor  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Symphony  Orchestra ;  (  2  )  A  Clinic  Orches¬ 
tra  directed  by  Professor  Gilbert  Waller, 
University  of  Illinois;  (3)  An  Flementary 
String  Division  directed  by  Walter  L. 
Haderer,  University  of  Oklahoma;  (4) 
String  Instrument  Repair  Clinic;  (5) 
Meeting  of  the  American  String  Teacher 
Association,  Oklahoma  unit;  (6)  A ‘talk 
on  String  Instrument  playing  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Fuchs,  world  famous  American 
Violinist;  (7)  Concert  by  the  Univer.sity 
of  Oklahoma  Symphony  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Coopersmith  ;  (8)  Mate¬ 
rials  Clinic  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
home  Symphony;  (9)  A  Banquet:  and 
(10)  Concert  by  the  All  State  Orchestra 
and  the  Clinic  Stringed  Orchestra. 

Any  music  educators  who  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  this  clinic  are  most  cordially  invited. 
Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  Oklahoma 
and  neighboring  states. 


Big  String  Workshop  at 

Galesburg  in  February 


Hair  of  Gold,  Eyas  of  Blue,  Lips  like  Cherry  Wine,  June  While  of  Bowie,  Texas, 
I947's  Majorette  of  Ihe  year,  astounded  the  audience  with  her  beauty,  grace  and  skill 
whan  she  appeared  with  the  Texas  Christian  University  Swing  Band  last  fall.  June 
headed  up  the  five  twirlers  with  Woody  Woodard,  drum  major.  She  has  what  it  takes 
for  a  brilliant  career.  Leon  Bruden  is  director  of  the  University  Swing  Band. 


That  Great  Tn-State 
Festival  at  Enid,  Okla.  ; 
Goes  into  Action  May  12 1 


Spins  the  Shaft  for  Texas  TCU 


Enid,  Oklahoma — A  staggering  list  of 
celebrities  from  all  sections  of  United 
States  are  scheduled  to  be  here  for  the 
big  17th  annual  Tri-State  festival,  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  12,  13  and  14.  This  event 
has  become  one  of  national  importance 
and  attracts  the  interest  of  school  music 
educators  everywhere.  Milburn  K.  Carey, 
Director  of  the  Phillips  University  Concert 
Band,  is  in  general  charge. 

Please  note  that  this  is  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  clinic  and  it  occurs  on  May  12,  13 
and  14.  This  was  correctly  stated  in  an 
item  in  the  last  issue  of  The  SCHOGU 
MUSICIAN  but  there  was  an  error  in  the 
caption  of  that  item  which  gave  the  date 
as  May  17.  Please  note  this  correction. 


Oaleahurg,  lllinoia — Realising  the  need 
for  more  students  beginning  the  study  of 
strings  in  the  public  schools,  and  more 
music  teachers  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  technics  of  teaching  strings,  Knox 
'College  and  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth, 
Illinois,  are  announcing  their  first  annual 
String  Workshop.  The  Workshop  will 
be  held  this  year  at  the  Monmouth  Col¬ 
lege  Auditorium  on  Saturday  February  19, 
1949,  and  Gilbert  Waller,  well  known  au¬ 
thority  on  strings,  will  present  a  series 
of  demonstrations  in  string  class  teaching 
methods.  The  revival  of  interest  In  the 
school  orchestra  is  based  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  development  of  the  string  class. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  approxi¬ 
mately  150  music  teachers  in  Western 
Illinois  and  Elastern  Iowa  and  everyone 
is  welcome  to  attend.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  includes:  Open  Strings  and  Elemen¬ 


tary  Fingerings ;  Left  hand — bow  arm 
growth  and  Introduction  of  first  ensemble 
material ;  positions  and  technical  advance¬ 
ment  ;  Transition  into  string  orchestra. 

The  Knox-Monmouth  String  Workshop 
is  being  planned  by  Mark  Biddle,  Knox 
College  and  Hal  Loya,  Monmouth  College. 


36  Texas  School  Bands  at 
Rose  Stadium  in  Contest 

Tyler,  Texas — Region  IV  of  the  Texas 
Interscholastic  League  field  its  Marching 
Competition-Festival  at  the  Rose  Stadium, 
on  December  9th.  Thirty-six  East  Texas 
Bands  participated  with  resulting  Divi¬ 
sion  Ratings  as  follows ;  Class  D  Bands : 
Hughs  Springs  II;  Timpson  III;  Browns- 
boro  IV.  Class  C  Bandg:  Roberts  Junior 
4 


(Tyler)  II;  Hogg  Junior  (Tyler)  II;  X.on- 
don  Junior  I.  Class  B  Bands;  Arp  IV; 
Union  Grove  II;  Cooper  III;  Talco  III; 
Jefferson  I ;  East  Mountain  II ;  Hawkins 
I ;  Spring  Hill  II ;  Pine  Tree  II ;  Overton 
II;  Leveretts  Chapel  I.  Class  A  Bands: 
Center  III ;  Commerce  III ;  Carthage  I ; 
Pittsburg  III ;  Gilmer  I ;  Winnsboro  II ; 
Grand  Saline  II ;  Jacksonville  III ;  Hen¬ 
derson  I :  London  I.  Class  AA  Bands : 
Texarkana  I ;  LuHcin  II ;  Longview  I ; 
Palestine  I ;  White  Oak  I ;  Gladewater  I ; 
Nacogdoches  I.  Class  AA-1  Band  :  Tyler  1. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were  Lyle  Skin¬ 
ner,  Waco  High  School,  Waco  Texas ; 
Irving  Dreibrodt,  Brackenridge  High 
School,  San  Antonio,  Texas ;  Pat  Arsers, 
Alamo  Heights  High  School,  .San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas ;  K.  Vergne  Adam.s,  Texas 
Aggie  Bands,  A&M  College,  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  Texas. 
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18  Hundred  Attend 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic 

All  States  and  Canada  Hegister 


Chicago,  III. — ^The  Second  Annual  Mid- 
West  Band  Clinic,  held  at  the  world 
famous  Hotel  Sherman  on  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Saturday,  December  9-11,  sent 
its  more  than  eighteen  hvRidred  directors 
and  guests  home  with  a  renewed  deter¬ 
mination  that  "Music  Is  King.”  Direc¬ 
tors  came  from  practically  every  state 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  Canada,  to  seek 
inspiration,  the  latest  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  rub  elbows  with  hundreds 
of  the  nation's  music  leaders. 

Hobart  Takes  First  Honor 

The  three-day  Clinic  opened  Thursday 
evening  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  with  the 
Hobart,  Indiana  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Richard  Worthington.  The  Hobart 
Band,  which  is  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
flnest  bands  of  today,  upheld  its  tradi¬ 
tional  reputation  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  With  Mr.  Worthington,  and  sev¬ 
eral  guest  directors,  the  band  presented 
a  formal  concert  of  valuable  band  mate¬ 
rials  from  7:30  to  8:15.  Then  until  9:15 
it  presented  nearly  a  score  of  clinic  num¬ 
bers  suitable  for  both  concert  and  contest. 
The  band  and  its  director  received  tre¬ 
mendous  ovations  from  the  hundreds  of 
directors  and  friends  who  came  to  hear 
the  great  Hobart  Band. 

Immediately  following  the  Hobart  group, 
band  members  from  the  VanderCook 
School  of  Music  presented  practical  solos 
and  ensembles  from  the  MKNC  and  Inter- 
lochen  lists.  These  lists  were  all  available 
at  the  Registration  de.sk  throughout  the 
three-day  clinic  and  were  most  enthusias¬ 
tically  received  by  hundreds  of  the  direc¬ 
tors. 

Marching  Clinic 

The  Bandmasters’  Clinic  on  Marching 


Band  which  followed  proved  to  be  most 
valuable  to  everyone,  especially  to  the 
directors  who  spend  most  of  their  time 
each  Fall  in  presenting  Gridiron  Pageants. 
Excellent  movies  were  shown  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  Band  under  the  direction  of 
.Mr.  Alvin  Edgar;  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Marching  Band  under  the  direction  of 
.Mr.  Everett  Kisinger,  and  the  La  Salle- 
Peru  High  School  Band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lee  W.  Petersen.  At  the  end 
of  the  Marching  Band  Clinic,  a  collection 
of  "20  Complete  Pageants  For  the  March¬ 
ing  Band"  was  presented  to  all  the  direc¬ 
tors.  This  booklet  is  still  available  gratis. 

I  Directors  desiring  a  copy  may  send  their 
name  and  address  and  a  postage  stamp 
to  cover  mailing  to  either  Tom  Fablsh  or 
Lee  W.  Petersen,  VanderCook  School  of 
Music,  1655  Wa.shingtoT  Blvd.,  Chicago 
12,  Ill. 

Early  Morning  Clarinet 
The  fact  that  Band  Directors  are  in¬ 
deed  "early  birds”  was  proved  Friday 
morning.  Although  most  directors  did  not 
leave  the  Grand  Ball  room  the  night  be¬ 
fore  until  close  to  midnight,  the  clinics 
which  began  at  9  o'clock  Friday  morning 
were  exceptionally  well  attended.  The 
Clarinet  Clinic,  conducted  by  Miss  Lillian 
Poenisch  and  Richard  Brittain  of  the 
VanderCook  faculty,  in  the  Crystal  Room 
packed  every  ona  of  the  300  chairs  and 
had  nearly  a  hundred  other  directors 
standing  in  order  to  get  every  practical 
idea  presented.  A  specially  prepared  list 
of  clarinet  materials  outlining  methods, 
solos,  and  ensembles  from  the  day  the  be¬ 
ginner  takes  up  his  clarinet  until  he 
becomes  an  artist  was  eagerly  received  by 
all  the  directors. 


Pope  .  AbboH  .  Batons 

The  Baton  Twirling  Clinic  held  In  the 
Louis  XVI  Room  at  9  o’clock  was  also 
well  attended.  Miss  Alma  Beth  Pope  and 
Mr.  Robert  Abbott,  nationally  known 
teachers,  performers,  and  contest  Judges, 
presented  many  new  tricks  and  gave 
scores  of  practical  suggestions  on  how  to 
become  a  contest  winner.  The  questions 
flew  thick  and  fast  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  time  passing  entirely  too  quickly,  Mr. 
Abbott  explained  that  anyone  having  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  Baton  Twirling  or 
Baton  Twirling  Contests  may  have  them 
answered  by  writing  to  Miss  Alma  Pope 
or  Robert  Abbott,  Chicago  Drum  Major 
School,  1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
12,  Illinois. 

Amazing  French  Horns 

Two  of  the  high  lights  of  the  clinics 
were  the  French  horn  clinic  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Max  Pottag,  H.  E.  Nutt,  and 
Reid  Poole,  and  the  Saxophone  clinic 
under  the  direction  of  C.  L.  McCreery  and 
Tom  Fabish,  both  held  at  10:30.  Mr.  Pot- 
tag's  French  horn  eqsembie  was,  as  the 
directors  so  ably  put  it.  "just  out  of  this 
world."  Packing  the  Crystal  room  to 
overflowing,  nearly  500  directors  listened 
attentively  as  the  French  horn  ensemble 
received  applause  after  applause  during  its 
presentation  of  20  minutes  of  great  French 
horn  music.  The  remainder  of  the  90 
minutes  was  used  explaining  how  to  get 
the  best  results  from  your  High  School 
and  Grade  School  French  horn  section, 
and  many  were  the  questions  and  answers. 

Saiophons  Clinic 

The  Saxophone  clinic  in  the  Louis  XVI 
room  presented  a  list  of  valuable  and 
practical  materials  for  the  director  to  fol¬ 
low  in  teaching  his  many  students.  A 
complete  explanation  was  given  on  Saxo¬ 
phone  Instruction,  explaining  exactly  how 
to  start  the  beginner,  and  how  to  carry 
on  throughout  his  entire  career.  Many 
D'pical  problems  were  raised,  each  one 
being  answered  by  Mr.  McCreery  and 
Mr.  Fabish  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
everyone. 

At  1:15  a  genuinely  practical  and 
I  worth-while  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  clinic 
1  was  presented  in  the  Crystal  room  by 


Tbit  fsmout  bend  of  Hoberd,  Indiana  it  under  fhe  direction  of  Richard  Worthington.  It  is  thay  who  gave  the  first  formal  concert  of  the 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic,  performing  undar  numerous  guest  conductors.  After  thair  forty-five  minute  concert  they  performed  many  clinic 
numbers  suitable  for  both  concert  and  contest  use.  It  was  at  this  first  concert  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Nutt's  unique  idea  of  throwing  up,  on  a 
large  screen  above  the  band,  the  conductors  score  of  the  number  being  played,  put  in  its  first  appearance.  The  idea  made  an  imme¬ 
diate  hit  with  the  visiting  directors. 
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On*  of  tho  finoit  bands  to  groat  tha  audianc*  of  diractors  from  a  II  cornari  of  tha  Unitad  Statas  was  the  famous  band  of  tha  Chicago 
Youth  organization  under  the  direction  of  its  founder  Tom  Fabish.  This  band  gave  one  of  tha  most  memorable  concerts  of  the  clinic, 
introducing  many,  many  specialty  features,  solos,  ensembles  and  baton  twirling  corps.  The  large  directors  score  thrown  on  the  silver 
screen  as  the  band  played  each  number  had  by  now  become  traditional  to  all  band  performances. 


Mr.  John  Beckerman  and  Mr.  Janies  < 
Gross.  Besides  the  regular  explanation  < 
of  "Teaching  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Bassoon  < 
to  your  Students,”  hundreds  of  questions  I 
were  not  only  answered,  but  actually  t 
demonstrated  on  the  instruments  ta  Justify  I 
the  explanation.  i 

Show  Twirling  Rim 

The  Baton  Twirling  Clinic  conducted 
in  the  afternoon  by  Don  Sartell,  editor  of  , 
the  Drum  Major  Magazine  of  Janfesville, 
Wisconsin,  also  demonstrated  unbelievable  ^ 
stunts  with  the  baton.  Giving  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  spring  con- 
tests,  he  offered  many  practical  ideas  for 
improving  any  baton  twirling  routine. 
He  also  showed  an  interesting  film  on 
Baton  Twirling  which  demonstrated  plain¬ 
ly  the  correct  way  of  doing  all  of  the 
many  movements.  Don  Sartell,  who  is  one 
of  the  great  baton  twirling  teachers  and 
judges  and  is  well-known  in  the  Chicago 
area,  will  appear  as  guest  instructor  with 
the  Chicago  Drum  Major  School  next 
summer. 

Simon  Heeds  Brass  Clinic 

The  Brass  Clinic  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Frank  A.  Simon,  Mr.  H.  S.  Fred¬ 
erick,  and  Mr.  Max  Pottag  packed  the 
I<ouis  XV’I  Room  to  capacity.  Directors 
were  constantiy  reaching  for  their  pen¬ 
cils  as  these  authorities  gave  out  with 
their  practical  Information  or  answered 
the  important  questions  of  the  directors. 

Jolief  Band  Stops  Show 

On  Friday  evening  music  history  was 
again  made  in  the  Grand  Bail  Room  of 
the  Hotel  Sherman.  The  grade  .school 
band  with  perhaps  more  gold  medals  and 
trophies  to  its  credit  than  any  other  grade 
school  band  in  the  world,  the  Champion¬ 
ship  Joliet  Grade  School  Band  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Peters  performed. 
To  be  sure  it  sounded  in  no  sense  like  a 
grade  school  band  but  ranked  with  the 
best  of  the  high  school  bands.  With  90 
"little  shavers"  scarcely  big  enough  in 
many  cases  to  hold  their  instruments,  its 
concert  brought  the  house  down  with  each 
number.  Band  Directors  looked  at  each 


other  in  amazement  as  these  young  musi¬ 
cians  played  both  a  formal  and  a  clinic 
concert  from  7:30  until  9:15.  It  was  an 
inspirational  presentation  of  practical  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Our 
hats  are  oft  to  you.  Chuck  Peters,  and  your 
truly  great  band. 

Drums  and  Marimba 

Directly  after  the  Joliet  Concert,  a  com¬ 
plete  percussion  clinic  was  presented  by 
the  William  Ludwigs,  Senior  and  Junior, 
and  Haskell  Harr.  All  of  the  percussion 
Instruments  were  demonstrated  clearly 
and  completely,  giving  the  type  of  in¬ 
formation  that  interested  hundreds  of 
directors.  The  Marimba  concert  and  clinic 
that  followed,  presented  by  Miss  Helen 


Howard  representing  the  Musser  Marimba 
Co.,  was  most  enjoyable  and  practical. 
Miss  Howard  showed  how  the  marimba 
could  be  used  effectively  in  any  band,  and 
explained  how  the  director  could  easily 
teach  the  player  to  secure  plenty  of  ap¬ 
propriate  music  from  the  conductor’s 
score. 

The  Saturday  morning  concert  in  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  'began  promptly  at  9 
o’clock  with  the  nationally  known  CYO 
Band  of  Chicago  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Tom  Fabish.  The  CYO  Band,  having 
won  more  championships  In  the  Chicago 
area  than  perhaps  any  other  band  in  the 
last  few  years,  lived  up  to  its  reputation 
in  every  respect  as  it  presented  both  its 


It  was  at  noon  Saturday  that  the  visiting  bandmasters  had  their  opportunity  to  break 
bread  together  while  at  the  same  time  consuming  great  quantities  ot  inspiring  oratory. 
Detained  by  other  obligations  Ray  Dvorak  was  unable  to  be  present  and  serve  as 
toastmaster.  And  it  was  the  over-ready  Frank  Simon  who  was  able  to  step  into  that 
chair  and  carry  off  the  occasion  with  superb  finesse.  Dr.  Hobart  Sommers,  principal 
of  Austin  High  School,  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion  and  Miss  Carol  Edwards 
performed  a  comet  solo  that  was  beyond  the  power  of  this  humble  scribe  to  tell  about. 
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formal  concert  and  clinic.  Several  spe¬ 
cial  features  were  introduced  throughout 
the  forenoon.  Including  solos,  ensembles, 
and  the  baton  twirling  corps,  each  receiv¬ 
ing  its  deserved  applause  from  directors 
and  friends. 

Taikt  on  Soiling 

The  Saturday  noonday  luncheon  was 
one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  Mid-West 
Band  Ciinlc.  With  the  Louis  XVI  ban¬ 
quet  room  set  for  250  directors,  every 
table  was  quickly  taken  and  room  for  an¬ 
other  50  directors  or  more  was  soon  pro¬ 
vided.  Yes,  the  food  was  excellent,  but 
the  directors  had  also  come  for  other 
reasons.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  in¬ 
spirational  address  of  Dr.  Prager  last  year 
and  they  believed  that  they  were  to  hear 
as  flne  a  message  again  this  year.  Their 
every  wish  was  fulfilled  when  Dr.  Hobart 
Sommers,  Principal  of  Austin  High  School, 
presented  his  inspiring  address  on  "Sell¬ 
ing  the  Instrumental  Program  to  Your 
Public."  As  an  ovation  to  Dr.  Sommers, 
the  entire  audience  with  one  accord 
arose  and  thundered  their  applause  as  he 
took  bow  after  bow. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
guests  wanted  to  hear  |>erhaps  the  great¬ 
est  young  cornet  player  of  today  play 
"Stars  in  a  Velvety  Sky"  by  Clarke.  Miss 
Carol  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  noted 
Austyn  Edwards,  more  than  thrilled  each 
director  as  she  presented  her  flawless  ren 
ditlon,  winning  the,  acclaim  of  Dr.  Simon 
as  well  as  all  the  other  luncheon  guests. 
Carol  is  15,  and  a  sophomore  in  high 
school. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Simon,  who  served  as 


Master  of  Ceremonies  In  the  absence  of 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  read  a  telegram 
from  Ray  stating  that  last  minute  ar¬ 
rangements  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
attend.  Mr.  Dvorak  sent  his  best  wishes 
to  all  9(.^ls  director  friet^s. 


Van's  Band  Sitigt 

The  Saturday  ,  afternoon  session  was 
presented  by  tha  -TanderCook  School  of 
Music  Band  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Brittain,  H.  E.  Nutt,  and  a  score  or  more 
of  attending  College  Band  Directors  and 
Composers.  Tlie  >0  piece  band  played 
with  the  finesse  of  the  best.  Compliments 
of  the  guest  directors  were  lavish,  and 
the  audience  gave  its  hearty  approval  to 
the  musicianship  of  the  band  at  the  play¬ 
ing  of  each  new  number.  At  3 :30  the 
band  automatically  changed  Into  a  Mixed 
Chorus  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Sten  Halvarson,  noted  choral  clinic  et>e- 
cialist,  presented  four  excellent  mixed 
chorus  numbers.  .  It  was  quite  unbeliev¬ 
able  that  an  organization  of  90  instru¬ 
mentalists  could  break  forth  Into  song 
and  do  such  a  magnificent  Job.  Mr.  Nutt 
explained,  in  introducing  and  compliment¬ 
ing  Mr.  Halvarson,  that  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  VanderCook  School  that  "//  you 
can’t  sing  it,  t/ou  can’t  play  it.”  This 
demonstration  proved  that  a  band  can  sing 
as  well  as  the  best  of  the  choruses  and 
enjoy  doing  so. 

Twirling  Chsmpi  Honored 

The  three-day  clinic  drew  toward  a 
close  at  4  o'clock  as  the  8  champion  baton 
twirlers  chosen  from  the  Chicago  Drum 
Major  School  twirling  contest,  held  in  the 


forenoon  in  the  Bal  Tabarin  room  of  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  presented  their  twirling 
routines  to  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
hundreds  of  directors  and  friends.  Spe¬ 
cial  batons  were  presented  each  champion 
by  Mr.  Abbott  and  Miss  Pope.  The  direc¬ 
tors  and  their  friends  then  proceeded  to 
the  Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co.  and  the 
Neil  Kjos  Publishing  Co.,  both  at  223 
West  Lake  Street,  where  they  were  all 
royally  entertained  at  a  Christmas  party. 

One  of  the  most  novel  features  of  the 
clinic  was  the  projecting  on  a  large 
screen  of  the  scores  of  the  numbers  played 
by  the  bands.  This  idea  was  originated 
and  developed  entirely  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Nutt, 
Dean  of  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music 
and  Clinic  Specialist  To  H.  E.,  a  good 
friend  of  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  field 
of  school  music,  a  hearty  vote  of  thank.s 
is  due  for  this  splendid  idea. 

Hand  Book  !n  Demand 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the 
entire  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  was  the 
Official  Program  an(^  Hand  Book.  This 
book  contained  16  pages  of  lists  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  graded  band  materials 
of  all  publishers.  These  lists  were  com¬ 
piled  from  suggestions  contributed  by  an 
Advisory  committee  which  consisted  of  20 
nationally  known  directors,  composers, 
and  teachers.  The  Program  and  Hand 
book  listed  more  than  300  of  the  choicest 
numbers  published,  including:  Solid  sound¬ 
ing  marches  for  parade  purposes ;  Recom¬ 
mended  band  books ;  Marching  band  books 
without  music ;  Maneuvers,  shows  and 
routines  with  music ;  Tuning  and  warm- 


Msny  years  ago  Uncia  Van,  founder  of  fha  Vandercook  School  of  Music,  pul  info  pracfica  his  lifelong  conviction  fhaf  "if  you  can't  sing  it 
you  can't  play  it."  And  this  philosophy  has  remained  the  key-note  of  teaching  in  his  illustrious  school  ever  since.  So  it  should  have  bean 
expected  that  when  the  Vandercook  School  of  Music  Band  appeared  for  its  scheduled  clinic  concert  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Brittain,  some  demonstrations  of  the  sound  old  theory  would  appear.  They  did.  After  e  period  of  instrumental  performance  distinguished 
by  its  fine  phrasing,  the  players  assembled  themselves  into  a  choir  under  the  direction  of  Sten  Halverson,  noted  choral  specialist,  for  a 
fine  sing.  It  was  at  this  concert  that  tha  aight  winning  baton  twirlers  were  given  their  awards  for  success  in  a  contest  conducted  earlier 
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ins-up  books  ;  Excellent  concert  marches  ; 
Well-seasoned  and  spicy  band  novelties ; 
Recommended  books  for  the  personal  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  band  director ;  Grand 
flnale  numbers  for  band ;  Separate  lists 
of  outstandins  concert  and  contest  num¬ 
bers  for  Class  A,  B,  C  and  D  bands  ;  and 
a  Dozen  Mottoes  to  help  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  any  Band.  W’hen  asked  if  copies 
of  this  Hand  book  were  stili  available, 
Lee  W.  Petersen,  Clinic  Chairman,  said 
that  he  regretted  that  the  2500  copies 
were  all  gone.  (Should  there  be  enough 
requests  for  this  material,  this  magazine 
will  be  happy  to  print  all  of  these  lists  in 
eariy  issues). 

A  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  the  Spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Mid-West  Band  Clinic :  The 
VanderCook  School  of  Music,  The  Lyons 
Band  Instrument  Co.,  and  The  Neil  KJos 
Publishing  Co.  Complete  details  of  the 
three-day  clinic  were  organized  by  Lee  W. 
Petersen,  Co-ordinator  of  the  VanderCook 
School  of  Music,  and  Raymond  F.  Dvorak 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

To  the  eighteen  hundred  directors  and 
friends  who  attend  the  School  Annual 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic,  nothing  further 
needs  to  be  said.  It  is  a  "must”  on  their 
calendar  for  December  In  1949.  Hundreds 
of  other  directors  who  found  it  impossible 
to  attend  this  year  will  start  planning 
now  on  attending  every  session  of  the 
Third  Annual  three-day  Band  Clinic  at 
the  world  famous  Hotel  Sherman.  There 
they  may  find  inspiration,  hear  the  very 
best  band  materials  played  by  four  well- 


Major  Landers  to  Honor 
Bandsmen  at  Des  Moines 

Dcb  Moinea,  Iowa — When  the  tables  are 
spread  for  the  big  bandmaster|  dinner  at 
the  Savery  Hotel  here  on  April  .9,  Major 
George  W.  Landers  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  the 
grand  old  man  of  music,  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor. 

The  occasion  Is  the  ai>pearance  here  In 
Des  Moines  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Band  for  two  concerts  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Register  and  Tribune. 

Major  Landers,  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  Association  and  honor¬ 
ary  life-president  of  the  Iowa  Bandmasters 
Association,  a  young  man  approaching  90, 
has  devoted  most  of  his  active  lifetime 
to  the  advancement  of  music  in  America. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  Iowa  Band  Tax 
law  now  adopted  and  in  use  In  states 
throughout  the  country. 

Recently  the  Major  disposed  of  his 
music  business  in  Clarinda,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  few  years  of  ease  which  he 
will  siiend  with  his  three  daughters  in 
Boston.  Those  who  know  him  well  realize 
that  his  retirement  from  business  merely 
liberates  him  for  more  active  participation 
in  music,  and  look  forward  for  him  to 
many  years  of  usefulness  on  the  podium, 
as  a  composer,  and  an  inspirational 
speaker  extolling  the  values  of  music  to 
the  well-rounded  life. 

Captain  Darcy* s  Works 

Now  Made  Available 

Washington,  D.  C. — Captain  Thomas  F. 
Darcy,  Jr.,  retired  Bandmaster  of  the 
United  States  Army  Band,  comes  into 
prominence  again  through  his  contract 
with  a  New  York  music  publisher.  Bourne, 
Inc.,  who  are  to  publish  his  works. 

Captain  Darcy  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 


Thrilled  Clinic 


Carol  Ann  Edwards,  4he  15  year  old 
Cornetist  from  La  Salle,  Illinois  who 
gave  such  a  remarkable  performance 
at  fhe  Saturday  session  of  the  Clinic. 

known  bands,  and  meet  and  mix  with 
hundreds  of  the  nation's  most  successful 
directors,  composers,  and  teachers. 


tinguished  career  as  a  conductor,  com¬ 
poser,  cornet  soloist,  and  arranger.  He  Is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  authori¬ 
ties  on  musical  protocol.  Over  a  period 
of  twenty  years  in  the  nation’s  capital,  he 
arranged  the  musical  betting  incidental  to 
the  official  reception'  of  dignitaries  en¬ 
titled  to  such  honors,  and  originated  many 
of  the  si)ecial  ceremonies  so  intimately 
associated  with,  functions  peculiar  to 
Washington,  suen  as  the  rite  for  the 
official  visitation  to  the  Unknown  Soldier’s 
Tomb. 

While  primarily  known  as  a  conductor 
and  writer  of  military  marches,  Captain 
Darcy  has  written  many  excellent  con¬ 
cert  numbers,  as  exemplified  b.v  the 
“MARCH  OF  THE  FREE  PEOPLES", 
“LA  PRINCESITA”,  and  a  lovely 
“NOCTURNE’’  which  has  just  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  his  New  York  publishers. 


First  Swing  March  for 

Band  by  Florida  Scribe 

LaBelle,  Florida — School  Bands  on  the 
March  may  soon  become  involved  in  a 
tangled  cadance  wAen  they  parade  down 
Main  Street 

James  E.  Handlon,  School  Bandmaster 
here  and  composer  of  several  works  In  the 
Jazz  idiom,  has  just  released  a  new 
number  called  ’’Drum  Major’s  Special”, 
which  he  believes  'llT^e  the  first  swing 
march  ever  written.  It  was  successfully 
performed  at  the  University  of  Florida 
Homecoming  game  and  just  about  stopped 
the  show.  v 


The  five  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  with  the  largest  enrolments  are :  New 
York  University,  47,647 ;  University  of 
California,  43,469;  City  College  of  New 
York,  28,567  ;  Columbia  University,  28,000  ; 
University  of  Minnesota,  27,243. 


They  Liked  It 


Here  are  some  brief  excerpts  from  the 
huge  pile  of  congratulatory  letters  received 
since  the  Clinic. 

In  my  opinion  your  clinic  was  by  far  the 
best  that  I  have  ever  .seen,  or  even  im¬ 
agined  I  would  ever  see.  Marvelous  is 
the  only  word  I  can  think  of,  and  I  do 
want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  you. 
L.  E.  S.,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

I  feel  the  Band  Clinic  recently  held  in 
Chicago  was  worth  a  semester  of  school¬ 
ing  for  those  high  school  directors  in  at¬ 
tendance.  H.  O.  P.,  Hays,  Kansas. 

I  think  probably  the  most  outstanding 
feature,  in  addition  to  everything  else,  of 
this  year’s  Clinic  was  the  photo  of  the 
scores  on  the  screens.  M.  A.  P.,  Newark, 
Ohio. 

I  appreciated  the  recent  Midwest  Band 
Clinic.  Every  session  was  Interesting,  and 
the  friendly,  informal  atmosphere  made 
the  whole  event  enjoyable.  C.  L.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
it  will  some  day  be  the  outstanding  Clinic 
anywhere.  No  teacher  with  beginning 
groups  on  grade  or  high  school  level 
could  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  sen¬ 
sible  manner  in  which  the  material  was 
made  available  to  them.  From  East  Aurora, 
Illinois. 

The  Clinic  was  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  affair  that  we  have  ever  attended. 
We  enjoyed  every  phase  of  the  program 
immen.sely  and  we  felt  the  film  strips  were 
particularly  helpful.  Illinois  Band  Direc¬ 
tors. 

The  Mid-West  Band  Clinic,  was  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  that  I  can  remember 
.seeing.  Most  Clinics  try  to  play  too  much 
Class  A  music.  I  am  sure  that  the  visit¬ 
ing  directors  heard  a  great  deal  of  music 
that  they  can  u.se  in  their  own  schools. 
From  a  Chicago  Principal. 


Martino  Shows  Handiwork 
as  Conductor  of  Bands 
at  Indiana  University 

In  the  Fall  of  1948,  Daniel  L.  Martino, 
promising  young  conductor,  composer  and 
music  educator,  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  newly  created  Department  of  Bands 
at  Indiana  University. 

Mr.  Martino,  who  received  both  his  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  nationally 
known  for  his  outstanding  successes  and 
achievements  in  both  the  secondary  and 
collegiate  band  fields. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  Martino  has 
been  one  of  the  inspirational  and  direct¬ 
ing  forq^s  behind  the  band  movement  in 
this  country,  serving  as  conductor,  clini¬ 
cian,  and  adjudicator  in  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  states. 

From  his  pen  has  come  numerous  pub¬ 
lished  articles,  a  booklet  on  marching 
bands,  and  original  compositions. 

Mr.  Martino  is  a  member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Band  Directors’  National  Association, 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  * 

Since  his  appointment,  Mr.  Martino  has 
brought  an  increasingly  higher  quality 
of  performance  of  the  Indiana  University 
Bands  not  only  to  the  students  and  alumni 
who  hear  the  "Marching  Hundred”  at 
football  games,  but  also  to  those  who  at¬ 
tend  one  of  the  programs  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Band.-AH 
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AMC  Pins  School  Music 


Stymie  on  Lack  of  Teachers 


Survey  Reveals  Many  Spots 
Now  Marking  Time,  Unable 
to  Engage  Competent 
Band  Directors 


I  pie  words,  it  means  that  unless  more 
'  young  people  are  encouraged  to  select 
public  school  musit:  education  as  a 
career,  thousands  of  children  will  be 
.  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  actively 
!  participating  in  music. 

Reports  and  observations  indicate 
j  that  the  elementary,  and  secondary 
I  school  string  program  is  growing  so 
I  rapidly  that  not  enough  teachers  are 
available  to  meet  the  demand.  Many 
teachers  are  called  upon  to  service  as 
many  as  ten  small  communities  a 
I  week. 


By  Forrest  L  MeAllisfer,  Director 

Research  and  Community  Service 
American  Music  Conference 


I  What  is  the  solution  to  the  music 
I  teachers  shortage?  There  may  be 
:  numerous  theoretical  answers  but  let 
j  us  examine  a  few  practical  solutions. 


1.  Teacher  -  training  institutions 


The  American  Public  doesn’t  have 
to  be  told  that  there  is  a  current  short¬ 
age  of  houses.  They  know  that 
the  shortage  will  continue  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  come.  But  what  the 
Public  doeen’t  know  is  that  there  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  acute  short¬ 
age  of  school  music  teachers  in 
America. 

Recent  interviews  and  observations 
by  members  of  the  AMC  staff  indicate 
that  supervisors  of  music  for  various 
states  and  large  communities  are  be¬ 
coming  alarmed  at  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  vacancies  occurring  in  their  re¬ 
spective  school  music  programs.  They 
are  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  more  school  music  teachers  to  fill 
the  growing  demand  for  more  Music 
in  Eklucation  as  well  as  HMucation  in 
Music. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts.  The 
parents  of  61  out  of  every  lOOVhildren 
expect  to  provide  instruction  in  music 
for  their  children.  Thirty-five  of  these 
children  actually  start  music.  Twenty- 
six  of  the  parents  who  expect  to  pro¬ 
vide  training  in  music  fail  to  do  so. 
If  the  26  per  cent  who  plan  to  start 
and  never  do  could  be  persuaded  to 
study  music,  we  would  require  75  per 
cent  more  teachers  than  are  currently 
available.  These  figures  are  not  based 
on  someone’s  imagination;  they  are 
based  upon  facts  disclosed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Public  Interest  In 
Music  made  by  the  American  Music 


j  Conference.  The  Survey  further  dis- 
I  closed  that  86  per  cent  of  the  parents 
I  expreseed  the  desire  to  have  training 
I  in  music  as  a  part  of  the  child’s  reg- 
i  ular  educational  experience  .  .  .  taught 
I  in  the  school,  during  regular  school 
I  hours,  with  full  academic  credit,  and 
which  would  be  paid  for  out  of  tax- 
i  supported  funds.  We  all  know'  the 
i  American  Public  usually  gets  what  it 
I  wants.  (School  music  teachers  may 
I  procure  gratis  a  digest  of  the  Survey 
j  from  the  American  Music  Conference, 

{ 332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 

I  Illinoisv)  < 

'  Now  let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  from 
the  U.  S.  l^ensus  Bureau’s  forecast  of 
future  school  enrollment.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1948,  there  were  25,007,000  chil- 
!  dren  in  Grades  1  through  12.  In  1950 
I  there  will  be  26,635,000,  and  in  1960 
there  will  be  34,091,000.  This  means 
there  will  be  9,084.000  more  children 
in  school  in  1960  than  there  are  at 
the  present  time. 

In  a  recent  Interview  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  director  of  music  education  at 
an  eastern  school  of  music,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made,  "We  graduated  28 
people  as  qualified  for  teaching  music 
in  the  public  schools.  We  received  re¬ 
quests  for  the  placement  of  160.’’ 
Music  schools  in  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  many  other  states  are  re¬ 
ceiving  similar  requests  which  they 
are  not  able  to  fill. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  In  sim- 


should  continue  to  study  the  problem 
in  terms  of  their  own  servicing  area 
and  adjust  their  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  accordingly. 

2.  Btate  departments  of  education 
should  examine  the  problem  in  terms 
of  their  respective  areas  and  advise 
secondary  anck  college  level  vocational 
advisors  accordingly. 

3.  Secondary  and  elementary  school 
music  teachers  should  acquaint  their 
students  with  the  scope  of  public 
school  music  teaching  and  encourage 
them  to  evaluate  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  in  this  growing  field. 

4.  Local  and  national,  music  and 
civic  associations  should  study  the 
problem  in  terms  of  the  scope  of  their 
objectives  and  take  active  steps  to 
assist  ill  its  solution. 

The  total  music  program  consisting 
of  both  school  and  community  instru¬ 
mental,  vocal,  recreational  and  appre¬ 
ciation  is  growing  and  will  continue 
to  grow  in  this  country.  People  are 
returning  to  active  rather  than  pas¬ 
sive  participation  for  emotional  out¬ 
lets.  Active  participation  programs 
call  for  leadership.  Our  current  and 
future  music  programs  need  that  lead¬ 
ership.  In  order  to  meet  that  need 
and  to  insure  adequate  preparations 
for  the  expanded  music  program  of 
America;  we  must  develop  a  greater 
student  interest  in  the  field  of  Music 
Education. 


How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


d  Jsach  iha  $oId  Sjuoaa 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chaffanooga,  Tennessee 


Hello  brails  friehds  and  readers  of  The 
S^'HOOL  MUSICIAN  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  Join  my  flne  friend  and  publisher,  Rob¬ 
ert  Li.  Shepherd,  in  wishing  for  each  of 
.you  life's  richest  blessings  throughout  thi.s 
new  year  of  1949. 

Us*  of  Fourth  Valve  on  Euphonium 

A  brass  friend  from  North  Dakota 
writes : 

"I  read  and  enjoyed  your  article  on 
liaritones  in  this  month's  edition  of  The 
•SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  have  been  play¬ 
ing  a  euphonium  (bass  clef)  for  several 
years.  So  far  I  have  been  unable  to  And 
any  Information  concerning  the  use  of  the 
additional  fourth  valve  outside  of  your 
general  remarks  concerning  it.  If  there 
is  anything  definite  as  regards  its  use,  as 
substitute  fingerings,  etc.,  I  would  be 
grateful  for  information  concerning  It.” 

Answer  —  The  fourth  valve  on  the 
euiihonium  serves  two  definite  uses ;  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  lower  register  (see  example  1) 
and  to  Improve  the  intonation  of  certain 
tones,  especially  those  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  made  with  the  first  and  third  valves 
(combined),  also  those  ordinarily  made 
with  the  first,  second  and  third  valves 
(combined).  These  tones  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  sharp.  The  use  of  the  fourth 
valve  comes  in  handy  as  its  tubing  is 
slightly  longer  than  that  of  the  first  and 
third  valves  combined  (see  example  2). 


Finishes  for  Brass  Instruments 

A  brass  friend  from  New  York  inquired 
about  the  best  finish  for  cornet  or  other 
brass  instrument  and  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  silver  plated  Instrument  with 
that  of  other  finishes  in  regard  to  tone 
quality. 

Answer — I  believe  the  finish  of  a  niusi- 
I'al  instrument  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
personal  taste.  Many  years  ago  most  of 
the  brass  Instruments  were  silver  plated, 
while  in  the  present  time  the  gold  iilated 
and  gold  lacquered  Instruments  are  proba¬ 
bly  more  popular.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
plating  or  finish  has  very  much  effect  on 
the  tone  quality.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  many  players  disagree.  Seme  hold 
forth  the  belief  that  heavy  plating  on  an 
instrument  deadens  the  tone.  Some  be¬ 
lieve  that  sterling  silver  bells  on  cornets 
or  trombones  improves  the  tone  because 
the  silver  does  not  absorb  as  much  of  the 
sound  waves  produced  by  the  vibrating 
lips  as  brass  does  and  hence  enriches  or 
strengthens  the  quality  of  tore  better  than 
brass.  The  silver  plsMng  Is  a  much  more 


permanent  finish  than  the  gold  lacquer 
which  must  be  renewed  every  year  or  two. 
Gold  plating  is  very  permanent  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  attractive  finish  but  it  is  very 
expensive.  I  use  a  brass  instrument  which 
has  been  gold  lacquered. 

Playing  the  Trombone  In  Tune 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
trombonist  Is  that  of  learning  to  play  his 
instrument  in  tune.  The  trombone  has 
been  called  the  perfect  instrument  in  in¬ 
tonation,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  played  perfectly  in  tune  by  the 
skillful  manipulation  of  the  slide,  it  is 
far  from  perfect.  The  acoustics  of  the 
instrument  prove  it  Is  out  of  tune,  just  as 
all  other  brass  instruments  are,  and  its 
intonation  is  solely  dependent  upon  the 
ear  of  the  performer.  It  Is  always  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  trombonist  to  humor  certain 
notes  by  playing  them  slightly  out  of 
slide  position  or  by  changing  Up  tension 
or  breath  pressure  in  order  to  play  the 
tones  in  tune.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  notes 
on  the  trombone  which  are  naturally  flat 
or  sharp  unless  humored  In  tune  by 
proper  slide  adjustment,  adjustment  of  Up 
tension,  or  breath  pressure : 

High  A-/lat  above  the  staff  In  first  posi¬ 
tion  is  7.39  vibrations  flat  which  is  much 
too  flat  for  Up  or  breath  adjustment  in 
this  position  and,  therefore,  should  always 
be  played  in  third  position  If  correct  In¬ 
tonation  is  desired. 

a  above  the  staff  is  also  7  vibrations  too 
flat  when  played  In  the  natural  second 
position  and,  therefore,  should  be  played  a 
little  shorter  than  the  natural  second  posi¬ 
tion  required  to  play  the  next  scale  step 
note  A.  Occasionally  it  is  advantageous 
to  play  this  high  G  in  the  natural  fourth 
IKisition. 

O-flat  above  the  staff  should  be  played 
in  the  short  third  position. 

F  above  the  staff  may  be  played  almo.st 
perfectly  in  tune  in  the  first  position,  but 
if  it  is  played  in  the  natural  fourth  posi¬ 
tion  it  will  be  about  6.22  vibrations  flat 
and  hence  requires  a  shorter  fourth  po.si- 
tlon  than  that  required  to  play  fourth 
space  G. 

D  (second  space  above  staff)  is  a  little 
bit  flat  in  first  position  unless  humored  up 
with  Ups  and  breath,  but  it  may  be  played 
l)erfectly  in  tune  in  the  long  fourth  posi¬ 
tion. 

E  (second  line  above  the  staff)  is  fairly 
well  in  tune  in  the  natural  second  posi¬ 
tion  but  when  played  in  natural  fifth  posi¬ 
tion  is  considerably  flat  and  requires  the 
shorter  fifth  position. 

B-flat  above  the  staff  is  well  in  tune  in 
first  position  but  requires  a  shorter  fifth 
position. 

Several  others  might  be  mentioned  but 
space  does  not  permit.  I  believe  tho.se 
mentioned  above  are  the  most  Imiwrtant 
examples  to  remember. 

During  my  sixteen  years  of  experience 
in  teaching  private  trombone  students  I 
have  had  some  students  who.se  sense  of 
pitch  was  so  poor  they  found  it  difficult 
to  be  able  to  judge  the  exact  slide  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  various  scale  steps.  In  these 
Instances  I  have  found  It  very  helpful  to 


mark  the  seven  chromatic  positions  on  the 
slide  with  a  nail  file,  just  enough  that  the 
player  may  see  the  position  and  move  his 
slide  accurately  to  this  position  as  he 
plays  the  scales  from  memory.  In  this 
manner  he  hears  the  various  scale  steps 
accurately  in  tune  until,  after  a  time, 
his  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  hearing 
the  correct  intervals  instead  of  the  in¬ 
correct  ones  and  develops  an  accurate 
sense  of  pitch,  which  will  later  enable 
him  to  play  in  tune  without  observing  the 
slide  markings.  Unless  the  slide  is 
marked,  the  student  with  poor  sense  of 
pitch  will  play  the  tones  by  guess  much 
of  the  time  and  will  therefore  be  very 
slow  in  learning  the  correct  sounds  of  the 
various  scalp  intervals.  To  mark  the 
slide,  the  instrument  should  be  tuned  ac¬ 
curately  with  a  well  tuned  piano.  Play 
each  chromatic  scale  step  gaging  It  with 
the  piano  tone  and  mark  the  slide  with 
a  nail  file  or  othervrise.  Your  trombone 
teacher  may  gage  the  scale  Intervals  for 
marking  your  slide  by  playing  these  notes 
on  his  instrument  and  helping  you  mark 
each  correctly.  Once  the  positions  are 
marked  correctly  they  will  still  be  in  tune 
in  the  same  relationshii)  if  the  Instrument 
is  tuned  in  or  out.  Many  may  disagree 
with  this  system  and  call  it  a  "crutch 
device”  and  they  have  a  right  to  their 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  I  have  found  it 
successful  for  the  tromlwnist  who  plays 
badly  out  of  tune  because  he  must  play 
the  positions  in  tune  and  hear  them  in 
tune  before  his  ear  can  know  how  they 
should  sound.  Try  it,  trombonists,  and 
write  me  about  the  results. 

More  about  brass  intonation  next  month. 


Plan  Spring  Festival  Now 

(Begins  on  page  18) 
and  six.  Among  the  choral  entries 
there  were  28  entries  in  these  three 
grades.  In  this  state  the  choral  di¬ 
rectors  EXPECT  LESS  FROM  THE 
STUDENTS  .  .  .  and  we  might  add, 
get  less  than  they  expect.  The  same 
students  in  many  schools  appear  in 
both  instrumental  and  vocal  groups. 
Read  for  yourself  the  lists.  The  Band 
from  one  school  plays  grade  4  music, 
the  choir  sings  in  grade  2  and  gets  a 
poorer  rating.  Is  it  laclc  of  training 
for  our  'vocal  teachers?  We  confess 
that  we  don’t  know  the  answers  to 
this  $64-question. 

Assuming  that  the  New  York  state 
program  is  no  better  or  worse  than  the 
average  of  the  country,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  89  choirs 
entered  on  a  festival  basis — singing 
music  which  was  not  graded  and  on 
which  they  would  not  be  rated.  In 
many  cases  the  director  of  vocal  music 
knew  that  his  organization  was  not 
good.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the 
students  of  the  trip  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  other  groups  but  he 
did  not  want  to  be  rated  for  his  work. 

In  this  the  first  issue  of  the  New 
Year  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our 
readers  that  something  is  very  wrong 
with  the  choral  music  picture.  We 
welcome  arguments  pro  and  con.  How 
can  we  build  a  better  vocal  music 
program  in  this  country?  Students — 
have  you  any  ideas? 
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BUEGELEISEN  &  JACOBSON,  Inc.  DeptSMIll 
5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Also  Toronto,  Canada. 

Send  me  a  Martin  Frcres  Tone-Groove  Reed 
I  enclose  lOt*  for  cost  of  handling  &  mailing. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . Zone . State . 

Dealer’s  Xante  . 


TONE-GROOVE 


MARTIN  FRERES  Tone-Groove  REEDS 
are  so  skillfully  cut  from  the  finest  of 
selected  French  cane  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  immediate  and  accurate  response. 

Change  to  MARTIN  FRERES 
and  keep  your  spirits  high. 


To  satisfy  yourself, 

TRY  a  Martin  Freres  Reed. 


INSIST  ON  THfc  REED 
WITH  THE  TONE-GROOVE 


U.  S.  Air  Force 
Bond  Clinic 

(Begins  on  Page  10) 

the  rest  of  the  Angers  curving  lightly 
around  the  stick.  The  stick  is  held  the 
same  in  both  hands.  The  palms  of  the 
hand  face  each  other.  To  check  the  wrLst 
I>o8ition,  put  on  a  wrist  watch.  If  the 
correct  position  is  assumed,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  see  the  fac^of  the  watch  but 
only  the  sides  of  it.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
will  alleviate  the  opposing  contentions  of 
the  drummers  and  bring  tranquility  to 
the  surrounding  personnel. 


Percussion 


By  Paul  M.  Dolby 

Principal  Percussionist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Question  ;  Are  the  bells,  orchestra  bells, 
and  glockenspiel  the  same  instrument? 

Ansicer;  The  term  “bells”  may  refer 
to  different  Instruments,  and  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  clearly  indicated  by  arrangers  or 
composers.  Sometimes  the  term  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  drummers  bells,  church  r  tower 
bells,  drummers  chimes,  bell  lyra,  or  even 
the  keyboard  glockenspiel. 

The  term  “glockenspiel'’  is  frequently 
used  to  mean  the  drummers  orchestra 
bells.  The  original  instrument  known  by 
this  term  consisted  of  graded  cup-shaped 
bells  pyramided  upon  a  metal  rod.  Lditer, 
steel  slabs  <  r  bars  were  used  arranged 
chromatically  in  the  style  of  the  keyboard 
and  were  played  with  mallets  and  called 
glockenspiels.  There  is  also  a  keyboard 
glockenspiel  which  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  such  as  in  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute." 
This  instrument  consists  of  metal  bars 
without  resonators,  which  are  struck  by 
hammers  of  a  keyboard  action  like  the 
celesta.  The  bell-Iyra  or  marching  bells 
are  often  referred  to  as  a  glockenspiel  but 
should  be  called  a  bell-lyra.  The  term 
“orchestra  bells"  is,  of  course,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  term  for  the  chromatic  set  of  bells 
played  with  mallets  and  are  used  by 
drummers. 

The  “Chimes’’  which  are  used  by  drum¬ 
mers  and  played  with  a  mallet  are  some¬ 
times  called  tubular  bells  or  bells.  How¬ 
ever,  this  Instrument  should  be  referred 
to  as  “chimes’’  or  “orchestra  chimes." 

In  addition  to  the  above  Instruments, 
orchestra  bells  were  made  with  a  large 
register  and  resonators,  and  called  a 
steel  marimba  and  various  other  terms, 
depending  on  the  manufacturer.  This 
type  of  Instrument  did  not  achieve  much 
popularity  but  did  form  the  basic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  vibe.  This  steel  marliTYba 
with  the  addition  of  the  pulsating  fans 
and  modlAcations  in  the  tone  bars  turned 
out  to  be  the  Arst  actual  American  in-  , 
strument.  The  “vibe”  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  is  capable  of  wide  musical  ex¬ 
pression. 
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Principal  Oboist 
The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 
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1  Many,  many  years  ago,  the  oboist's  reed 
was  completely  concealed  in  a  wooden  con¬ 
trivance  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell.  This 
"pirouette",  as  it  was  called,  was  placed 
to  the  lips  in  playing ;  the  lips  did  not 
ever  contact  the  reed  directly.  As  can  be 
I  imagined,  the  sound  was  loud  and  reedy  in 
n  the  extreme,  competing  with  the  worst 

!;  sounds  possible  on  modern  trumpets ! 

|:  Nowadays,  of  course,  our  conception  of  a 

i  desirable  oboe  tone  has  altered  greatly. 

The  proficient  oboist  is  now  called  upon 
to  deliver  a  singing,  dulcet  tone,  capable 


of  almost  innumerable  inflections,  and 
offering  a  great  range  of  expressiveness. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  that  both  the 
student  and  the  school  music  directors 
realise  that  a  loud,  raucous  tone  can 
never  be  made  into  a  pleasing  sound  un¬ 
til  the  volume  is  subdued  and  brought  un¬ 
der  perfect  control. 

The  student  who  is  encouraged  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  IA>UD  sound,  or  who  gets  the  wrong 
idea  that  this  is  his  goal,  will  never  have 
a  true  oboe  tone,  as  long  as  he  develops 
along  this  improper  path. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  student  who.se 
band  or  orchestra  leader  knows  that  the 
oboe  is  not  suMJosed  to  COMPETE  for 
prominence  with  a  modern  brass  section. 
In  this  regard,  let  me  say  that  many 
school  music  leaders  have  too  much  re¬ 
spect  for  the  printed  notes.  Arrangers  and 
adapters  of  music  are  not  infallible — 
when  a  part  is  written  for  solo  oboe 
against  a  background  of  10  trumpets  and 
8  trombones,  etc.,  it  is  WRONG.  Why  not 
pare  down  the  accompaniment  to  make 
the  oboe  audible?  Many  of  our  band 
arrangements  are  made  with  outdoor  con¬ 
certs  in  mind. 

If  the  work  was  originally  written  for 
orchestra  the  arranger  may  make  some 
concessions  to  the  original  scoring  in  that 
an  oboe  solo  (for  example)  may  actually 
appear  in  the  oboe — BUT  then  it  will  be 
doubled  in  the  saxes  and  trumpets  so  that 
there  will  be  no  let-down  when  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  featured  out-of-doors.  But 
when  we  do  this  work  indoors,  why  /lot 
restore  the  solo  to  the  oboe  as  it  was  in 
the  original? 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
that  a  player  can  nrtake  no  variations  of 
expressiveness  when  he  is  forced  to  blast 
away  merely  to  be  heard.  Insist  that 
your  accompanying  instruments  play  soft¬ 
ly  enough,  and  also  insist  then  that  your 
oboists  play  softly. 

Of  course  there  are  many  oboe  students 
who  seem  capable  of  competing  with  any 

So  Sorry 

(Pleaae  turn  to  page  31) 


A  BA  NOS 


The  years  between 


In  1740  Martin  Freres  instruments  were 
chosen  for  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  Un¬ 
equalled  in  their  day,  Martin  Freres  crafts¬ 
men  throughout  the  years  have  continually 
developed  their  techniques,  and  now 
bring  you  the  best  clarinets  and  wood¬ 
winds  to  be  found. 


a  MARTIN  FRERES 


No.i 

17  Key,  6  Ring 
CLARINET  OUTFIT 


BUEGELEISEN  &  JACOBSON,  Inc.  Dept.  SM148 
5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Also  Toronto,  Canada. 

Send  me  your  illustrated  Martin  Freres  folder, 
complete  with  prices. 

Nasie..!-. . 

Address . . . 


Dealer's  Same. 
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How  to  Play  the  Drums 


1 


(PehmAdJotL,  ^  Sand, 
and  OJtduiaJtAa 


Happy  New  Year  to  all  of  you !  May 
tills  year  bring  everything  you  so  right¬ 
fully  deserve  inoluding  a  goodly  share  of 
better  drumming.  It  may  be  well  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  year  will  bring 
this  to  you  only  if  you  are  willing  to  go 
after  it.  So,  a  good  year  to  you ;  may  you 
get  much  out  of  it. 

As  this  is  being  written,  I  have  just 
returned  from  our  state  band  clinic  where 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  drum¬ 
mers  from  many  of  our  Oklahoma  towns. 
The  general  growth  of  improvement  is 
surprising.  Wrist  and  arm  movements  are 
better  and  drum  music  reading  decidedly 
so — at  least  as  I  saw  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  also  quite  surprising  how  many 
of  the  elementary  faults  are  still  showing 
up.  I  think  the  improvement  shows  up 
in  the  older  and  more  experienced  drum¬ 
mers  while  the  faults  are  among  the 
younger  ones.  A  great  lot  of  this  may 
be  due  to  the  sort  of  ‘•hand-me-down" 
manner  by  which  many  pf  our  younger 
drummers  learn.  John  gets  some  instruc¬ 
tion  from  his  director  (ofttimes  not  tdo 
thorough)  thereafter,  as  young  prospective 
drummers  come  along,  they  are  referred 
to  John  who  proceeds  to  teach  them  what 
he  has  learned  plus  any  “short-cuts” 
he  has  uncovered.  Other  student  drum¬ 
mers  are  then  referred  to  these  students 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

of  John  for  their  instruction.  Is  there  any 
reason,  then,  why  we  should  expect  any¬ 
thing  but  a  very  thin  flltration  of  drum¬ 
ming  technique? 

The  particular  sore-spot  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  the  sticks.  There  seemed 
to  be  considerable  weakness  of  wrists  and 
arms.  While  there  is  no  absolute  rule  for 
holding  sticks,  there  are  ways  which  will 
make  for  freedom  of  the  hand  and  wrists 
without  cramping.  The  stick,  especiatly 
the  left,  should  never  be  grasped  with 
the  thumb  on  top  of  it,  pressing  down 
with  the  ball  of  the  thumb  so  that  the 
stick  can  not  be  free  to  bounce.  There 
is  not  a  single  drum  part  which  can 
not  be  played  with  the  wrist  alone  (left) 
if  the  drummer  has  sufficient  wrist  con¬ 
trol.  This  control  is  what  the  drummer 
should  strive  for.  It  may  be  gained  by 
holding  the  stick  in  the  crotch  of  the  left 
hand,  using  the  fleshy  part  around  the 
thumb  and  first  Anger  as  a  cushion.  The 
stick  should  be  held  firmly  yet  without 


binding.  Now  practice  the  rudiments  with 
all  fingers  extended  straight  out,  depend¬ 
ing  solely  on  the  wrist  for  control.  If 
you  have  the  grit  to  stay  with  this,  you 
will  be  surprified  what  you  can  do  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  fingers  and  especially 
without  the  need  of  pressing  down  on  the 
stick.  Stick  control  may  be  highly  devel¬ 
oped  with  Improvement  beyond  belief.  By 
doing  this,  you  will  find  that  there  is 
really  very  little  use  for  the  Angers  of  the 
left  hand. 

The  Tambourine 

Question:  "In  Argentina  and  <h  some 
other  pieces  which  toe  plag  toe  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  use  a  tambourine.  How  is  a  tam¬ 
bourine  roll  madsf  Can  /  use  drum  slicks 
where  the  fast  notes  aret”  Dale  S.,  S. 
Carolina. 

Anstoer:  If  I  had  a  copy  of  Argentina 
at  hand,  I  would  write  out  any  suggestion.s 
which  I  feel  might  be  of  help.  However, 
I  am  writing  this  away  from  our  band 
music  library  so  will  have  to  send  this 
to  you  later.  Generally,  the  tambourine 
roll  is  made  by  shaking  the  tanibourine 
rapidly  in  a  rocking  or  turning  wrist  mo¬ 
tion.  The  roll  is  often  ended  by  bringing 
the  tambourine  sharply  against  the  other 
hand.  Another  way  to  produce  the  roll 
is  to  hold  the  tambourine  in  the  left  hand 
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with  the  head  tuwrard  the  right  hand. 
The  right  thumb,  slightly  moistened,  is 
then  run  around  the  head  edge  of  the 
taihbourine  causing  the  tambourine  to 
jingle — an  artist  can  make  a  continuous 
roll  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand,  using  the  moistened  little  Anger 
to  bourfte  along  the  edge  of  the  tam¬ 
bourine.  No,  the  drum  sticks  should 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  on  the  tambourine 
first,  because  they  do  not  produce  the 
right  response  and  second,  because  they 
prevent  any  showmanship  which  is  ik>s- 
sible  in  good  use  of  the  instrument.  The 
tambourine  should  be  played  up  in  the 
air,  head  high  or,  preferably,  above  the 
head. 

In  playing  passages  with  rapid  note.s, 
the  tambourine  should  be  held  in  the  right 
hand  and  struck  or  tapi>ed  against  the 
left  hand. 

Ths  Weatherproof  Heeds 

Question:  “Can  you  tell  me  where  to 
get  the  weatherproof  snare  drum  heads  as 
obtained  before  the  wart”  Director  S.  D., 
Washington. 

Answer:  This  must  be  mental  telepathy 
for  only  last  month  the  question  of 
weatherproof  heads  was  brought  up  in 
this  column  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it 
created  some  remembrances,  and  some 
enthusiasm  for  the  return  of  these  heads. 

I  do  not  know  where  they  may  be  oibtalned 
or  even  if  they  are  manufactured  although 
I  assume  they  are  not.  I  am  on  the  trail 
and  hope  to  have  some  word  in  time  for 
next  month's  issue.  A  most  interesting 
letter  came  from  Mr.  Simon  Bternburg, 
percussionist,  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  who  has  many  kind  words  for  these 
heads  and  interest  in  their  return.  I  will 
be  most  happy  to  quote  from  his  letter 
next  month.  Perhaps  some  drum  manu¬ 
facturer  will  look  into  this  phase  if  they 
have  not  already  done  ao,  and  I  hope 
by  next  month  I  can  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  of  value.  Let  us  hope  it  will  !>€ 
favorable. 

StasI  Drum  Sficlis 

Queatiou:  “1  have  read  about  steel  drum 
sticks.  Are  they  any  goodt  Can  they  be 
used  for  marching  and  concert  t”  Q.  E.  M., 
Arizona. 

Answer:  I  have  never  had  opportunity 
to  use  this  metal  stick  -which  is  primarily 
a  practice  stick.  A  metal  stick  should 
be  usable  except  that  it  surely  would  not 
(or  hardly  could)  have  the  resiliency  of 
good  hickory  wood. 

I  recently  received  a  new  street  beat 
from  our  good  friend  Alan  Abel,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ohio  and,  incidentally,  V.F.W. 
drum  champion  for  several  years  now.  I 
hope  to  give  you  this  drum  beat  next 
month.  By  the  way,  you  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  some  novel  solo  and  ensemble 
drum  arrangements.  Those  of  you  who 
are  Interested,  write  Mr.  Abel  for  his  ar¬ 
rangements  are  good,  the  cost  is  low  and 
the  quality  high. 

Again,  wishing  you  a  most  happy  new 
year  and  may  you  have  your  share  of  hap¬ 
piness  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
day.«. 


WITH  ITS  TONE 


The  tone  of  William  Frank  Band  Instruments 
is  so  rich  and  expressive,  so  brilliant  and  true, 
that  it  just  naturally  captures  the  affections  of 
the  musician  and  director  alike.  Frank  ton«, 
product  of  40  years’  devotion  to  a  single  ideal, 
is  made  possible  by  a  unique  combination  of 
ultra-modern  equipment  and  old-time  hand- 
craftsmanship.  For  proof,  see  and  play  a  Frank, 
or  ask  any  of  the  swelling  number  of  Frank 
owners.  They’ll  confirm  what  thousands  already 
know — You  Can  BANK  on  a  FRANK. 


CHICAGO 

Cro^fvmonjhip  Ho$  8t»en  o  Trodit 
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TARG  &  DiNNER,  Inc.  The  Wholesale  Music  Center 
425  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois 


SILENT- 
A  U  0  I  ■  L  E 
POCKET  -  SIZE 
SNARE  DRUM 
PRACTICE  PAD. 

SiUnt  tid*  — 
rubber;  Audible 
•ide  —  compo- 
litien.  Price  $1.00 eeeh. 

WENGER  MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Owotonna,  Minneeeta 
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CHIRON 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(R*!.  U.ft.  M.  Off.) 


FOR  SAXOPHONE  ANO  CLARINET 

10  Different  Strengths  .  .  .  From 
No.  I  Soft  to  No.  51/2  Hard. 

•  •  • 

AGAIN  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 

A$k  Yovr  DmaUr 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Rroodwoy,  N.Y.C 
Deru  Retdi,  mad*  Frame*,  mom  availabi*. 
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Two  Fino  Nwmbors  for  Oirh'  Choir 

"I  THANK  THEE  LORD" 
*"NEVER  GOOD-Br* 

(*Oii  th«  New  York  St«t«  IMt  Llrtlnf) 

GURLEY-CLASGENS,  INC. 

UTICA  2.  N.  Y. 

SompU  coplM  Mirt  on  roouott 
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Her*!  we  are  beginning  a  Xewr  Year, 
1949,  and  may  1  take  this  opportunity  tu 
extend  my  personal  best  wishes  and  suc¬ 
cess  to  each  of  you  through  the  year. 

Many  of  us  are  looking  forward  to  new 
ventures,  new  environment,  new  proce¬ 
dures,  new  ideas,  while  others  will  be 
carrying  on  with  the  old  basic  fundamen¬ 
tals  extending  procedures,  ideas,  etc.,  into 
ventures. 

In  either  case  there  are  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  broaden  one’s  thinking.  I  be¬ 
long  to  the  latter  class  because  I  surely 
believe  In  fundamentals.  When  funda¬ 
mentals  are  established  then  only  are 
extentions  in  order  regardless  of  which 
way  we  are  inclined  to  think.  At  least 
this  is  one  person's  opinion. 

It  is  reasonable  for  everyone  to  not 
want  to  stay  in  the  old  rut,  but  branch 
out,  extend  ideas,  progress  with  the  times, 
etc.  In  this  we  all  agree.  How  far  to  • 
get  off  the  beaten  path  before  wc  be¬ 
come  lost  is  also  something  to  think  about. 

To  me,  this  is  where  the  experienced 
person,  who  has  taken  it  on  the  chin  a 
few  times,  has  a  definite  advantage.  He 
is  probably  a  little  more  cautious  than 
one  who  hasn't  had  the  experience.  Per¬ 
haps  moves  a  little  slower  but  surely  safer. 

In  other  words — somewhere  along  the 
line  he  has  stepped  out  of  line  too  far 
and  has  had  his  ears  knocked  down.  Not 
by  some  one  else  but  by  himself  simply 
because  his  idea  didn't  work  out — even  to 
himself. 

This  by  the  way  brings  me  back  to 
the  November  1948  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  In  the  Double  Reed  Class¬ 
room  column  of  that  issue  we  discussed 
partly  the  idea  of  doubling  on  Double 
Heed  Instruments.  * 

I  made  this  observation — If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  or  practical  for  Clarinet  or  Saxo¬ 
phone  players  to  double  on  various  instru¬ 
ments,  it  could  be  iwssible  and  practical 
for  double  reed  players  to  do  the  same. 

I  maintain,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  per¬ 
fection,  it  is  both  possible  and  practical. 

No  one  is  going  to  be  unreasonable 
enough  to  believe  that  a  First  Oboist  of 
a  Major  Synvphony  Orchestra  is  going  to 
be  playing  around  with  other  instruments. 
His  position  and  responsibility  is  too  deli¬ 
cate  and  could  l>e  dl.'^astrous  for  anything 
of  that  sort.  This  we  all  agree.  Still 
when  you  hire  out  to  that  very  same  Ma¬ 
jor  Symphony  Orchestra  as  an  Knglish 
Horn  player  you  will  be  required  to  play 
Oboe  as  well. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Contra-Bassoon 
player— He  must  also  play  Bassoon.  These 
latter  instruments  are  Just  one  octave 
apart  in  pitch  which  makes  tuning  within 
one's  self  a  problem. 

The  Piccolo  player  must  also  play  Flute 
— These  are  also  an  cx-tave  apart  in  ^ 
pitch.  ^ 

The  Bass  Clarinet  player  must  also 


play  B-flat  Clarinet  and  very  often  K-fiat 
Clarinet. 

The  ty|)e  of  performance  these  players 
iiiust  produce  is  Just  as  exacting  as  the 
First  Oboist  who  plays  nothing  but  Oboe, 
or  for  that  matter  any  first  chair  player. 

I  have  had  the  exiierlence  of  playing 
along  side  many  of  the  top  Symphony 
players.  I  have  yet  to  find  one  that 
doesn't  depend  a  gre^t  deal  upon  what  he 
hears.  What  I  mean  by  this  is — He  is 
always  listening  to  the  other  fellow’s 
tone  so  that  he  can  match  it  He  is 
listening  to  the  pitch  so  that  he  can 
tune  to  it.  He  is  conscious  of  the 
nuance  so  that  he  can  balance  his  sound 
with  it.  The  tone  quality  of  all  concerned 
is  important  to  him,  etc.  This  is  true 
whether  they  are  playing  a  first  chair  on 
any  particular  instrument  or  whether  they 
are  playing  on  a  doubling  Instrument. 
This  fundamentally  is  the  reason  they  are 
in  the  class  of  the  better  players. 

The  minute  a  player  gets  to  the  point 
he  thinks  he  is  perfection  at  all  times 
and  the  other  fellow  is  wrong,  then  he 
at  once  becomes  of  no  value  to  his  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  player,  simply  because  he  iso¬ 
lates  him.<(eif  by  not  coinciding  with  the 
unit  as  a  whole.  He  immediately  becomes 
a  broken  simke  in  the  wheel  even  though 
he  is  a  player  of  the  highest  caliber.  A.s 
I  stated  in  the  November  issue,  let  me 
repeat,  knowledge  and  actual  perform¬ 
ance  are  far  removed. 

Again,  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
WOODWIND  WORKSHOP.  Have  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  adverse  thoughts  from  my 
readers  regarding  the  doubling  on  double 
reed  instruments.  They  seem  to  think  it 
practical  on  other  instruments  but  not  on 
double  reeds. 

In  answer  to  these — I  should  like  very 
much  to,  1)  Ask  a  question;  2)  Make  a 
statement;  3)  Prove  a  point.  4)  Is  there 
any  logical  reason  why  one  type  of  in¬ 
strument  or  instruments  can  be  doubled 
on  by  players  and  another  not  other  than 
the  thought  of  some  individual.  You  say 
it  can't  be  done — 1  say  it  can.  Neither  of 
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US  as  yet  have  proven  nothing.  2)  I 
firmly  Believe,  and  am  sincere,  when  I 
say  that  any  i>erson  who  believes  doubling 
on  double  reed  instruments  is  not  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  doubling  on  other  instruments  is 
not  efflciently  equipped  in  either  practical 
knowledge  of  the  double  reed  instruments 
or  the  application  of  this  knowledge.  This 
we  commonly  know  as  performance.  3) 
When  we  see  fine  players  in  our  major 
Symphony  Orchestras,  Concert  ensembfes. 
Dance  Bands,  yes  and  in  our  schools  as 
well,  doing  this  very  thing  and  doing  it 
well — for  one  have  for  some  time  now 
thought  it  high  time  for  us  to  break  down 
and  admit  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
encourage  it. 

If  you’ll  pardon  my  reference  once  more. 
My  WOODWIND  WORKSHOP  at  the 
university  of  Colorado  has  proven  beyond 
a  doubt,  not  only  to  me,  but  many,  that 
such  doubling  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  not  only  better  equipped  wood¬ 
wind  players  in  general  but  also  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
'  segregate  the  playing  of  the  Oboe  from 
a  person  who  plays  Clarinet,  or  any  other 
woodwind  instrument,  or  vl.sa  versa. 

If  a  person  understands  fundamentally, 
tone  production  on  any  instrument,  de¬ 
velops  the  mechanics  of  it,  keeps  his  ears 
open  for  quality  of  sound,  pitch,  tone 
balance,  etc.,  the  sky  will  be  the  limit  as 
to  what  can  be  developed  in  the  way  of 
performance. 

As  to  musical  talents — Some  have  more 
than  others,  this  we  know.  A  great  amount 
of  it  can  be  developed,  this  we  know. 
The  point  is  this — we  have  it  or  can  de¬ 
velop  it  to  a  point  regardless  of  whether 
we  have  decided  to  become  an  Oboe  player 
or  a  Contra-bassoon  player.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  become  both.  After  all  is  .said 
and  done  the  instrument  itself  is  only  a 
choice  of  an  individual. 

As  an  illustration — You  have  picked  the 
Clarinet  as  your  choice ;  I  have  picked  the 
Ba.ssoon.  We  both  set  out  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  tone  production  and  the 
mechanics  of  our  respective  instruments 
and  go  to  work.  We  both  turn  out  to  be 
good  players.  Had  we  both  made  Just 
the  opposite  choice  and  followed  the  same 
procedure  we  would  in  all  probability  turn 
out  to  be  good  players.  If  we  would  put 
the  same  effort  into  both  instruments  we 
couid  become  good  players  on  both. 
Thanks  again  for  listening  and  keep  your 
letters  coming.  1  enjoy  every  one  of 
them. 


KEN 
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brass  choir;  but  of  this,  more  next  time. 
Any  comments,  criticisms,  or  questions 
on  this  or  related  topics  will  be  welcome. 
Send  ’em  in.  by  all  means. 
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By  Robert  Cray 

Principal  Flutist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Question:  Where  can  I  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  history  of  the  flute? 

Answer:  The  two  most  widely  known 
and  authoritative  books  on  the  flute  are 
"The  Flute”  by  Rockstrow  and  “The  Flute 
and  Flute  Playing”  by  Boehm-Miller.  Un¬ 
fortunately  both  are  out  of  print  but  they 
are  usually  found  in  public  libraries,  also 
you  might  try  Rudall-Carte,  Ltd.,  23  Bern¬ 
ers  St.,  London,  Wl,  who  specialize  in 
the  music  and  literature  of  the  flute.  Any 
good  history  of  music,  the  orchestra  or 
instruments  will  have  a  fairly  detailed 
section  on  the  flute. 

Question:  How  is  the  trill  from  high  G 
to  A  made? 

Answer:  This  is  one  of  the  difflcult 
trills  but  often  encountered.  The  only 
way  to  play  it  is  to  use  the  regular  O 
to  A  trill  Angering  of  the  octave  below 
and  overblow.  It  cannot  be  attached  or 
played  pianissimo.  * 

Question;  The  bottom  joint  of  my  flute 
is  loose  and  wobbly,  is  there  anything  I 
can  do  about  it? 

Answer:  This  is  a  common  complaint 
and  is  due  to  the  wearing  of  the  sleeve 
between  the  D3  and  D  keys  which  is  of 
necessity  short.  Any  good  repair  man 
can  tighten  it  and  careful  handling  will 
prevent  springing  It.  The  foot  Joint 
should  be  put  on  and  taken  off  with  a 
spiral  motion. 

Question:  I  sometimes  see  Eb  flute 

parts  in  old  music,  did  the  instrument 
ever  actually  exist? 

Anstcer;  The  old  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  bands  actually  used  Eb  flutes  many 
years  ago  but  they  became  obsolete  when 
the  Boehm  flute  came  into  use  though  the 
parts  were  sometimes  published.  One  or 
two  were  made  recently  to  be  used  to 
play  the  Eb  clarinet  parts  but  were  found 
to  be  useless,  the  regrular  flutes  usually 
covering  the  parts.  Mr.  Sousa  used  six 
flutes  as  does  The  Air  Force  Band  to  give 
body  to  the  upper  woodwind  register  with¬ 
out  using  the  Eb  clarinet. 
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bells,  broken  lead-in  pipes  due  to 
poor  storage  conditions  and  over¬ 
handling. 
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How  to  Play  the  French  Horn 


★  ★  ★ 


QjnJtAicadsiA  ihs 
3>Mndfi  dCoJm  SunpUpsd 

Bv  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Ir. 

8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


Enfarprite  in  Portland 

Conservative  Portland  occasionally 
shows  initiative  by  kicking  out  mayors, 
governors,  and  school  officials.  Thi.s 
initiative  has  extended  recently  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  departments. 

Band  men  run  hither  and  thither  col¬ 
lecting  Hpeclflcatkms  of  comi)etitlve  band 
instruments,  instrumental  instructors 
cover  publication  shops  comparing  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials.  What  goes?  Any 
French  Horns  Involved? 

•*Say,  Cox"  (they  know  me — too  well) 
"any  non-stick  rotary  valves  on  horns?” 
"What  about  slides?”  “Which  brace  pat¬ 
tern  solders  up  best?”  "Any  waterkeys?” 
“String  or  crank  action?” 

Finally  they  get  to  the  subject  which  af¬ 
fects  most  of  all  the  success  of  French 
Homs  in  public  school.  “Tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  this  single  Bb  French  Horn?” 
"Can  we  see  one?”  “How  many  valves  do 
we  need?”  “What's  the  cost?”  “Any  band 
slide  for  Eb  parts?” 

I.<et's  get  the  picture  of  French  Horn 


possibilities  from  correspondence  with 
oth'ers  in  .school  music.  We  may  find 
atiswers  bearing  upon  the  Portland  in¬ 
quiry. 

You  Lucky  Followtl 

Dear  Mr.  Cox ;  “I  am  a  college  music 
major,  special  secondary  credential,  two 
years  of  teaching  experience.  I've  read 
The  SCHOOD  MUSICIAN  horn  column  for 
two  years  and  find  the  material  informa¬ 
tive,  interesting,  challenging.  BUT  (and 
I'm  not  boasting)  I've  never  blown  a 
French  Horn.  Many  music  majors  never 
blow  a  French  Horn  nor  receive  any  train¬ 
ing  on  the  instrument.  Many  teachers 
never  see  one  until  they  start  teaching." 
E.  J.  C.,  Music  Director,  Oallfomla. 

WKy  "Lucky"? 

If  you  students  and  teachers  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  French  Homs, 
you  are  very  fortunate.  (What  a  dreadful 
statement  for  a  French  Horn  advocate 
to  admit!)  Here's  why. 

You  would  invariably  be  handed  a  single 
F  French  Horn,  with  or  without  (we 


hope)  an  Eb  slide.  It's  just  as  well  that  I 
you  never  knew  this  instrument  unle.ss  i 
you  love  to  lick  problems  in  absolute  I 
and  relative  pitch,  delayed  response,  si  lit  I- 
tonguing,  and  blurb  slurring.  p 

Yes,  you  are  lucky.  You  have  not  been  h 
prejudiced  (by  your  own  success???)  into  | 
Insisting  all  others  must  share  your  per-  | 
sonal  experiences.  You  are  free  people.  I 

You  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  I 

types  of  French  Horns  including  the  new  { 

(for  schools,  that  Is)  single  Bb  French  f 
Horn.  *  1 

Your  Lucky  Horn 

A  school-minded  concern  in  the  home  i| 

of  the  Dodgers  and  the  Tree  has  just  an-  t 
nounced  a  simple  three-valve  single  Bb 
French  Horn.  They  have  for  several  years 
followed  the  horn  columns  of  instrumental 
magaxines,  and  take  pride  in  meeting 
our  acknowledged  need — a  model  French 
Horn  used  by  professionals  to  reduce  mis¬ 
takes. 

And  that's  not  all.  These  folks  pioneer 
in  the  furnishing  of  an  Ab  slide  (whole 
step  down  from  Bb)  to  enable  the  one 
fingering  set-up  used  to  play  F  music 
parts,  to  be  used  also  to  play  Elb  music 
parts.  Of  course  you  draw  out  the  valve 
slides  just  like  you  do  when  changing  an 
F*  slide  for  an  Eb  slide  (don't  you,  huh?). 

This  Ducky  Bb  horn  (called  Ducky  be¬ 
cause  it  guesses  far  more  note  right) 
should  cause  no  fingering  problem  to  Im¬ 
partial  instructors,  since  there  is  no  loyal¬ 
ty  to  customary  fingerings  to  be  broken 
down.  Just  secure  a  SIMPDEX  finger¬ 
ing  slide  rule  (Mills  Music,  Inc.),  two- 
bits,  and  the  Bb  fingers  for  reading  F 
music  appears  in  the  lower  window.  The 
same  window  Is  used  for  reading  Eb  music 
with  the  Ab  slide  inserted. 

Notice  how  many  fingerings  are  identi¬ 
cal,  in  the  same  way  we  notice  identical 
fingerings  between  Eb  tuba  and  BBb  tuba 
(don't  you,  huh?).  You  will  notice  that 
F  and  Q  fingerings  are  swapped — easy  to 
remember.  Put  In  your  own  marks  to 
indicate  on  which  pitches  to  close  the  bell 
part-way,  and  on  which  pitches  to  o])en 
the  bell  more  completely. 

1  hope,  Mr.  El.  J.  C.  that  the  Bb  single 
French  Horn  will  be  your  first  experience 
with  F*rench  Horn.  From  this  you  may 
choose  to  exiriore  the  double  horn  in  Bb- 
and-F;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  handicap 
your  horn  students  with  single  E'  horn. 

And  Congrslulstionsl 

Dear  Mr.  Cox:  "I  have  just  secured  a 
single  Bb  French  Horn.  Will  you  send 
fingering,  and  short-cuts  for  changing  an 
P  horn  player  to  Bb  horn?”  G.  C.,  Music 
Director,  Texas. 

Here's  the  situation  most  of  us  find  our¬ 
selves  in.  We  are  willing  to  change  over 
to  benefit  our  students  and  our  results. 
But  we  don't  want  to  spend  any  wasted 
energy  in  changing  over.  Again,  follow 
up  that  Mills  Music,  Inc.,  SIMPDEl.X 
fingering  slide-rule.  It’s  fun  because  it 
moves,  sort  of  a  handy  pocket  game. 


by  a  committee  of  leadint  players 


This  is  the  comet  designed  by  leading  players 

to  give  you  an  easy  response  from  a  soft  whisper 
to  a  thrilling  fortissimo.  It's  the  cornet  that 
_  _  _  y®**  ®  cornet  (one... round  and 

ItflrmlC  I  I  PI  mellow,  with  the  brilliance  neede<l  for 

solos  of  si>arkling  timbre.  It's  thi  Committee  Model 
Martin,  now  on  display  at  Martin  dealers.  Try  one  soon! 

MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Note  that  you  can  salvage  the  familiar 


scale  from  C  down  to  Ah  (in  F  music), 
and  that  from  F  down  to  Db  the  fingerings 
duplicate  C  down  to  Ah.  Middle  F  and 
(i  are  just  the  opposite  of  usual  ' Anger¬ 
ing.  High  G  is  open,  middle  U  is  1,  low 
(i  is  1*3.  High  Fj(  is  2,  middle  Vf  is  t-2, 
low  F#  is  1-2-3.  Liow  C  is  1-3,  low  B  Is 


other  helpful  suggestions  for  change- 
overs  are  to  correct  occasional  sharp  notes 
with  hand  chieAy,  drawing  valve  slides 
gradually  until  the  scale  seems  tempered. 
Bxpect  middle  G  (in  F -music)  to  sound 
flat,  and  low  G  to  sound  sharp,  same  as 
the  corresponding  notes  would  be  on  bari¬ 
tone.  cornet,  etc.  Correct  these  by  hand 
and  lip. 

Bb  horn  tone  is  up  for  unnecessary 
criticism  in  the  matter  of  tone.  In  both 
band  and  orchestra  up  to  the  level  of  sym¬ 
phonic  performance,  the  Bb  horn  In  the 
hands  f  the  average  student  will  actually 
sound  better.  This  comes  more  and  more 
true  as  the  bell  Is  brought  close  to  the 
side  of  the  body,  and  the  throat  covered 
as  advocated  by  Joseph  Franzl,  New 
York  horn  coach  who  uses  a  slightly 
cupped  position,  heel  of  hand  against  near 
side  of  bell  aperture.  Angers  not  touching 
metal.  This  produces  a  reflned  penetra¬ 
tion  (similar  to  tuning  bar)  lacking  in 
metallic  mellophone  defects. 


SAXOPHONE 


The  talents  which  produced 
the  famous  Reynolds  Band 
Instruments  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  unstintingly  to  the 
development  of  reed  instru¬ 
ments.  In  the  Reynolds  Sax¬ 
ophone  you  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  musical  perfection 
and  brilliant  performance. 


I>ear  Mr.  Cox :  “A  distinct  pleasure  to 
receive  a  letter  from  one  as  busy  as  you 
must  be.  I’ve  read  SCHOOL,  MUSK'IAN 
horn  articles  for  years  and  always  en¬ 
joyed  them.  Just  judge  around  the  coun¬ 
try  a  little  and  see  what  a  sad  situation 
horn  students  are  in.  Personally  would 
prefer  Bb  horns,  especially  for  second, 
third,  and  fourth  parts.  (First  is  pre¬ 
sumably  talented,  and  may  be  able  to  de¬ 
liver  good  performance  on  single  F. — 
I5d.)  Accuracy  is  real  problem  on  F 
horn,  and  difference  in  tone  quality  is 
hardly  noticeable.  More  power  to  your 
work.”  E.  P.  M.,  U.  of  Minnesota. 

Just  what  is  the  startling  difference  for 
the  student  between  the  blowing  of  an 
Bb  horn  and  blowing  of  an  F  horn? 
Would  you  rather  sing  or  apeak  through  a 
megaphone,  or  a  waterplpe?  Which  would 
be  better  understood  for  pitch,  enuncia¬ 
tion?  The  megaphone  of  course.  The  Bb 
horn  sings  or  speaks  mure  clearly.  Band 
directors  who  recall  their  boyhood  period 
when  their  voices  were  changing,  and 
would  become  unreliable  when  singing  or 
speaking  know  what  the  average  French 
Horn  student  feels  like  most  of  the  time. 
Add  the  Eb  slide,  and  the  ailment  is  more 
noticed. 

Of  course  the  “acid  test”  is  actual 
use  of  the  Bb  horn  when  the  Angerings 
have  been  penciled  in  over  the  notes  of  a 
passage  which  has  been  unreliable  on  F 
horn,  or  unmusical  on  mellophone.  Any 
tricks  which  can  be  done  on  F  horn, 
such  as  muting,  can  be  done  on  Bb  horn, 
either  by  drawing  the  tuning  slide  an  inch 
or  so  for  stopped  horn,  or  using  a  non¬ 
transposing  mute  like  Stone-Lined,  or 
\arious  trombone  mutes  whose  corks  or 
surfaces  can  be  made  to  At  quietly  against 
the  horn  bell  surface. 

Three  valves  is  enough  for  most  school 
work,  and  keeps  the  price  in  reasonable 
range.  Yes.  Bb  horns  come  with  as  many 
as  flve  valves  (see  cover  of  SYMPHONY 
■nagaaine,  November  1948,  615  Madison 
Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  22).  And  Bb  horn  treated 
as  a  concert-pitch  instrument  is  a  natch 
for  the  coming  instrumental  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  melody-playing  takes  prior¬ 
ity  over  part-playing. 


Free  brochure 
on  request 


F.  A.  REYNOLDS  COMPANY 

2t4S  PROSPECT  AVENUE  CLEVEIA 

Oivitioli  of  Schorl  A  folh,  Ine. 


We  will  rebuild  your 
Alto  Saxophone 
Like  new — if  silver  plated 
for  $14.00  — 

Add  $4.00  for  geld  la€qu»r. 

Metal  Clarinets  .  . $10.00 

Wood  and  Composition 

Clarinets  . $12.00 

BURCH'S  MUS.  INST.  REPAIR 
SHOP  Morrison,  III. 


VTIVER  SUP  OK  Km 
ucH  SPBCP  APJusrmi 
\BAUPeAKINe  § 


—  CABART  ^ 

Oboes— Clarinets— English  Herns 

—  REEDS  — 


Adaptable  te  Violin,  Clarinet,  Sax,  etc. 

Our  MontMy  Break  BuUeUn  Is  full  ot  hot  bretkt. 
flfuree  and  booda  sffacU  to  you  can  Inierortie 
extra  ohonitaa  of  Hlt-pareda  tunes.  8tnd  20e  for 
a  copy  ar  $2  for  12  months.  Msellsa  If  tsaeksr. 

THE  AXEL  CHRISTENSEN  METHOD 
Studio  A,  P.  O.  Bax  185,  Wheaton, .  III. 


Marcel  J.  Dondois 

3S4]  Vlnecrest  Piece,  Cincinnati  20,  Ohio 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JfuL  (JompoAeAA, 
and,  CbuiangaM,  Couwl 

^  By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


BASIC 

STUDIES 

FOR  THE 

INSTRUMENTS 

OF  THE 

ORCHESTRA 

By  Traugott  Rohnoer,  M.  S. 

This*  practical  work  covers 
scales,  intervals,  arpeggios, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  etc.,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  for  students  who  already 
have  playing  knowledge  of  their 
instruments. 

Parts  are  available  for  Violin; 
Viola;  Cello;  Bass;  Flute-Oboe;  F 
Horn;  Bb  Clarinet  and  Bb  Trumpet; 
Eb  Horn  and  Eb  Alto  Saxophone; 
Trombone,  Bassoon,  and  Tuba;  and 
Piano  ( Conductor ) . 

Student's  Books,  each  $0.50 
Piano  (Conductor)  1.50 

• 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  ChMtnut  St.  Dapt.  SM-1 

I  Philodalphio  1,  Pa. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  BANO 

Red  Rhythm  Valley — 

Charles  Lee  Hill 

Full  band  $2.(X) 

Mars  at  Midnight — 

Charles  Lee  Hill 

(A  swing  Classic)  Full  band  $1.50 

Annie  Laurie  in  Swingtime — 

Colombo 

Full  band  $1.25 

Blind  Mice  are  Strutting — 

Colombo 

Full  band  $1.25 

Day  in  the  Parle — Ed.  Chenette 

(Descriptive  Episode)  Full  band  $3.00 

Silhouette  in  Rhythm — 

Wheeler 

Full  band  $1.25 

Yankee  Doodle  in  Swing — 

Lou  Halmy 

Full  band  $1.25 

Sand  for  copies  todeyl 
Vollcwein  Band  Catalogs  sent  upon  request. 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Music  Publishers 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


Every  so  often  a  new  work  for  band  or 
orchestra  is  published  that  I  And  to  be 
especially  interesting  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  arranging  technic  employed 
and  from  the  harmonic  and  contrapuntal 
devices  that  are  utilised.  As  an  arranger 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  anything 
new  in  the  field  of  arranging,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  examine  the  works 
of  different  composers  and  take  note  of 
anything  new  for  future  reference. 

I  have  known  Carl  Christensen,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Music  at  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Brookings  for  some  time  and  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  his 
genuine  musicianship,  his  skill  in  conduct¬ 
ing,  and  his  sincere  human  qualities  that 
have  so  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  his  bands  and  orchestras  during 
his  many  years  of  service.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  privilege  for  me  recently 
to  be  able  to  look  over  one  of  the  first 
of  the  newly  printed  copies  of  his  newest 
work  for  band. 

Sordic  Fantasy  by  Carl  Christen.sen 
and  published  by  Neil  A.  KJos  Company 
is  a  fine  new  addition  to  the  literature 
of  band  music.  It  is  not  overly  long,  in 
fact  just  111  measure.^,  and  is  interesting 
both  rhythmically  and  harmonically  as 
well  as  melodically  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  various  Instrumental  parts  lie 
well  within  the  playing  registers  of  the 
different  instruments  and  although  the 
arrangement  is  unusually  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  it  is  not  a  difficult  number  and 
.<«hould  be  easily  handled  by  a  good  Class 
C  band. 

Some  of  the  fine  features  of  the  work 
that  especially  Interested  me  on  first  ex¬ 
amination  are  Mr.  Christensen's  expert 
handling  of  his  clarinet  and  flute  parts. 
After  two  measures  in  which  we  hear  a 
soft  sustained  pedal  point  in  the  brass 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  tympani,  we  bear  a 
fragment  of  the  o|)ening  theme  of  the 
work  announced  by  the  tenor  saxophone 
against  an  ascending  contrapuntal  figura¬ 
tion  In  the  three  principal  clarinet  parts. 
The  alto  saxophone  and  oboe  successively 
announce  the  opening  motive  and  then 
against  a  soft  obligato  in  flutes  and 
clarinets  we  hear  the  first  theme  in  its 
entirety  tossed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  three  instruments  mentioned  above, 
that  is  tenor  saxo|)hone,  alto  saxophone 
and  oboe. 

The  full  band  next  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  then  leads  us  through  a 
solo  clarinet  cadensa  of  moderate  dif¬ 
ficulty  into  a  short  transition  pas.sage 
which  leads  me  to  a  brilliant  repetition 
of  the  theme  in  the  brass  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  variation  treatment  In  the  clarinets 
and  flutes  along  with  a  nice  counter¬ 
melody  in  the  baritone. 

This  variation  is  abruptly  terminated 
and  we  are  led  Into  the  second  variation 


out  of  %  time  and  into  6/8  in  a  manner 
that  strongly  sugge.sts  the  droning  of  liag- 
plpes  and  the  atmosirhere  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  This  section  is  of  some  length 
and  gives  the  composer  an  optwrtunity 
to  toss  the  variation  motive  back  and 
forth  from  saxophones  to  cornets  to  clar¬ 
inets  and  at  the  same  time  pre.sent  some 
interesting  figuration  motives  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets.  , 

The  third  principal  variation  is  marked 
I.'istesso  tempo  at  first  and  is  In  6/4  time 
leading  us  into  a  statement  of  the  theme 
in  augmentation  in  the  clarinets  against  a 
scalewise  obligato  In  the  flute,  piccolo,  and 
E  flat  clarinet  and  a  supporting  counter- 
melody  in  bassoons  and  baritone.  This 
b>  marked  Andante  maestoso  and  very 
effectively  leads  us  into  the  rairid  coda 
passage  marked  presto  which  brings  the 
fantasy  to  a  brilliant  and  exciting  con¬ 
clusion. 

To  me  Carl  Christensen's  \ordic  Fan¬ 
tasy  is  an  exceptionally  fine  work  utilizing 
the  theme  and  variation  form  as  a  basis. 
All  the  parts  seem  to  be  interesting  and 
even  the  horns,  which  are  so  frequently 
assigned  uninteresting  parts  in  band 
works,  get  some  opportunities  to  intone 
passages  of  rare  beauty.  Played  at  the 
American  Bandmaster's  A.ssociation  con¬ 
vention  a  few  years  ago,  this  work  of  Carl 
('hristensen  received  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment.  I  am  sure  that  when  you  try  it 
over  in  your  band  you  will  like  it  and 
want  to  use  It  as  a  contest  selection,  and 
in  my  estimation  it  is  certainly  deserving 
of  a  prominent  place  on  your  next  band 
program. 

•  •  •  • 

Has  tt  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
saxophones  in  our  bands  are  too  frequent- 


W*  know  that  you  will  be  enthusiastic  about 

«  Of  Unsung  Heroes  » 

Overture  for  Band 

by  C.  WALLACE  GOULD 

pric.  $3.00 

This  new  and  solidly  arranged  over¬ 
ture  is  just  the  thing  for  your  band 
concert,  especially  for  a  patriotic  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  a  check  or  money  order 
(no  stamps)  today  for  your  parts. 
Also — If  you  haven't  already  secured 
parts  to  these  three  marches  by  the 
same  composer 

‘The  Atomic  Bomb” 

“Wings  Across  the  Sky” 

The  Fighting  Trojans” 
don’t  fail  to  order  them  at  once.  Upon 
receipt  of  your  remittance  for  parts 
to  each  march  at  gl.OO  per  full  band  set, 
we  will  send  you  words  designed  for 
your  school  or  organization  so  that 
you  will  have  your  own  new  rousing 
song.  Write  today  to 

C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Deportnieiit  of  Mwelc 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
SprlagSeld.  S.  Dak. 
for  your  parte 
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ly  not  given  a  square  deal?  True,  now 
and  theif  the  first  alto  saxophone  is  given 
a  chance  to  solo  in  a  band  work  and  now 
and  then  the  tenor  saxophone  is  likewise 
afforded  this  opportunity.  How  many 
times,  however,  do  these  instruments  get 
a  chance  to  shine  in  comparison  with  the 
solo  cornet  or  even  baritone  horn? 

Where  I  think  we  miss  the  boat  is  in 
not  giving  our  saxophone  quartets  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  be  featured.  Have  you  ever 
tried  any  arrangements  of  well'  known 
hymn  tunes  such  as  "Blest  Be  the  Tie 
That  Binds”  or  “Oh  Master,  Let  Me  Walk 
with  Thee”  or  such  popular  favorites  as 
"Old  Black  Joe”  or  "Drink  to  Me  Only 
with  Thine  Eyes”  for  saxophone  quartet, 
that  is  to  say,  1st  and  2nd  Alto  Saxo¬ 
phones,  B  flat  Tenor  and  E  flat  Baritone 
Saxophones?  If  you  don’t  have  any  copies 
of  arrangements  of  well  known  favorites 
for  saxophone  quartet,  it  is  very  simple 
to  make  these  yourself  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  you  will  feature  your  saxophone  quartet 
on  your  next  band  program,  you  will  lie 
delighted  with  the  audience  response  that 
you  get.  I  think  that  too  often  in  tlie 
past  we  have  featured  brass  ensembles  to 
the  exclusion  of  our  saxophones. 

If  the  piece  that  you  want  to  arrange 
for  saxophones  is  in  a  concert  key  of 
one,  two,  or  three  flats,  you  will  probably 
not  have  to  transpose  it  when  you  start 
to  make  your  arrangement.  If,  however, 
it  is  in  sharps,  it  will  suit  your  saxo¬ 
phones  better  if  you  change  the  concert 
key  to  flats  before  transposing  the  various 
parts  for  saxophones. 

I.<et  us  say  that  you  w’ant  to  arrange 
such  a  piece  as  “Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes”  for  four  saxophone.*.  This 
piece  is  printed  in  most  books  in  the  con¬ 
cert  key  of  E  flat.  FVom  this  key  it  is 
very  simple  to  transpose  the  saxophone 
parts. 

The  simplest  arrangement  will  be  to 
entrust  the  soprano  and  alto  parts  in  the 
four  part  arrangement  to  the  first  and 
second  E  flat  saxs.  The  tenor  part  can 
then  be  handled  by  the  tenor  saxophone 
and  the  brass  part  by  the  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone  (unless  you  have  a  bass  saxophone, 
in  which  case  this  may  be  u.sed,  though 
1  myself  prefer  the  baritone  sax  especially 
when  the  arrangement  Is  to  be  for  small 
ensemble  where  the  heavy  bass  .sax  tone 
would  not  be  of  advantage). 

The  soprano  part  may  be  copied  from 
the  four  part  vocal  arrangement  by  rais¬ 
ing  all  the  notes  a  major  sixth,  that  is  to 
say  e  flat*  will  become  a  c*,  and  the  three 
flats  will  be  droptied  from  the  signature 
making  the  part  in  the  key  of  C.  This 
procedure  may  also  be  followed  In  copying 
off  the  2nd  alto  sax  part  from  the  alto 
part  in  the  vocal  score. 

In  transposing  the  tenor  sax  ]iart  from 
the  tenor  part  in  the  vocal  score  it  will 
be  necessary  to  change  to  treble  clef  and 
to  raise  the  part  a  major  ninth,  that  is  to 
say  an  octave  and  one  note.  Furthermore 
♦wo  flats  will  be  dropped  from  the  signa¬ 
ture  making  the  part  in  the  key  of  F,  and 
b  flat  will  now  become  c*. 

The  baritone  saxophone  part  likewise 
will  require  lifting  the  bass  part  from 
bass  to  treble  clef  and  will  have  to  be 
copied  a  major  sixth  plus  one  octave 
higher.  Three  flats  will  be  dropped  from 
the  signature  and  the  part  will  be  in  the 
key  of  C,  and  e  flat  (small  octave)  will 
become  c*  (two  line  octave). 

Other  than  to  watch  carefully  that  In 
making  your  transpositions  you  keep  your 
interval  relations  at  all  times  correct,  there 
is  no  trick  at  all  to  make  such  a  simple 
arrangement.  Of  course,  when  accidentals 
occur,  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  careful. 


For  example,  in  your  first  sax  part,  if  in 
the  vocal  arrangement  you  should  have 
an  e  natural*  instead  of  e  flat*,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  your  part  to  cj*  of 
c*.  But  this,  likewise.  Is  not  hard  if  you 
count  up  a  major  sixth  for  every  note 
you  transpo.se. 

I  a  I  wavs  have  been  a  firm  advocate  of 
band  programs  where  the  reeds  as  well 


as  the  brass  instruments  are  given  an 
abundant  opportunity  to  star.  Why  don’t 
you  Include  some  pieces  for  saxophone 
ensemble  on  your  next  program?  I  am 
convinced  that  if  you  do,  you  will  like 
the  restful  contrast  that  these  will  give 
.vou  to  the  larger  and  heavier  selections 
for  full  band. 

See  you  next  month. 


^BRETONNEAU” 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  Coll.  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses) 
"At  fib*  Notieii's  Infantry  Band.  Sr. 
Shrirntr  R-  O-  T.  C. 

Several  Band  Schol- 
■  ■  ■  I  I  arzhipz  available  an- 

U  HI  I  L  W  nually  to  qualified 
V  lAI  I  r  I  mnticiaaz.  For  fnr- 
■  ■■■■■■■  ■  ther  information  ad¬ 
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Tha  History  of  tha  Fluta 
Continued 

The  origin  of  the  traneverae  or  “German 
Flute”  as  we  know  It,  with  its  embouchure 
(blow  hole)  placed  near  the  end  of  the 
head-joint,  and  which  is  held  horisontally 
across  the  lower  lip,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  speculation.  Wblle  known  to 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  from  time 
immemorial,  its  use  in  Europe,  prior  to  the 
Christian  era  has  not  been  proven.  Carv¬ 
ings  on  Japanese  monuments  and  Buddhist 
relics  dating  from  60  B.C.  contain  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  instrument  but  no  com¬ 
plete  specimen  has  been  found  to  authen¬ 
ticate  its  use  by  the  Greeks,  Romans  or 
Egyptians  prior  to  this  time.  To  Krishna, 
the  well  beloved  and  mostly  widely  wor¬ 
shipped  deity  of  the  Hindus,  has  been  ac¬ 
credited  the  invention  of  the  flute.  From 
a  theoretical  view-point,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  believe  the  oblique  flute  (which  was 
blown  across  the  open  end)  to  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  transverse  flute,  with  its  stopped 
end  and  lateral  blow-hole ;  the  former 
representing  the  natural  stage,  while  the 
later  portrays  its  evolution  by  way  of  the 
arts  of  man. 

By  the  seventh  century  the  transverse 
flute  became  quite  well  known  through¬ 
out  Europe.  While  the  Germans  gave  to 
this  instrument  its  greatest  development, 
the  French  developed  the  most  noted 
players.  Even  up  to  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing,  this  same  condition  prevails.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  eventually,  the  heads  of 
our  conservatories  of  music,  schools  and 
colleges  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
really  fine  flute  instruction  must  come 
from  highly  schooled  and  accomplished 
flutists.  When  such  time  arrives,  then 
our  flute  will  be  recognised  as  a  solo 
instrument  of  intrinsic  value. 

To  be  continued. 

A  435  vt  A  440 

Question :  Pitch,  and  all  the  problems 
concerning  it  constitute  most  of  my  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  A.s 
you  may  see  by  the  enclosed  folder  I  am 
a  musician,  composer,  lecturer  and  organ¬ 
ist  holding  three  degrees.  Quite  naturally 
I  am  supposed  to  know  "all  the  answers” 
but  frankly  I  do  not.  Even  though  I 
don’t  know  and  I  know  that  I  don't  know, 
it  would  be  foolUth  for  me  to  advertise 
the  fact ;  SO— 'Mr.  Fhir,  please  do  not  use 
my  name,  in  case  you  should  wish  to 
use  this  question  in  The  SCH(X>L  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  It  so  happens  that  this — the  Octo¬ 
ber  '48  issue — of  this  very  splendid  little 
magasine  is  the  first  I  have  seen  for  years, 
but  it  won’t  be  that  long  again,  for  I 
have  Just  sent  in  my  subscription  and  from 
now  on  I’ll  profit  by  those  fine  columns 
that  have  to  do  with  the  various  instru¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  the  ”how  come”  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  you  concerning  this  "pitch”  problem. 


I  went  into  a  music  store  the  other  day 
seeking  literature  that  might  be  of  help 
to  me  but  found  none.  It  was  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  store  that  told  me  that 
you  had  been  quoted  by  the  I>avid  Wexler 
Music  Co.  of  Chicago,  as  being  "one  of 
America’s  foremost  authorities  on  the 
flute.”  He  suggested  that  I  write  you 
and  then  proceeded  to  hand  me  this- copy 
of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  He  said 
that  since  the  flute  is  known  as  the  "King 
of  the  Wood-Winds”  that  you  should  have 
Just  the  information  that  I  am  so  badly 
in  need  of.  Any  help  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated  and  maybe  someday  I 
can  come  to  your  assistance. 

Anstcer:  Thank  you  Dr.  for  your  good 
letter.  This  question  concerning  Pitch — 
including  the  interesting  questions  you 
have  asked — ^wlll,  we  believe,  be  of  much 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  For  this 
reason  we  will  put  forth  our  best  effort  to 
answer  your  questions  through  this 
column. 

Pilch  Confusion  of  Long  Ago 

When  your  columnist  was  a  boy  In  high 
school  we — as  musicians — ^had  two  differ¬ 
ent  pitches  to  cope  with.  There  was  what 
we  called  high  pitch  and  low  or  interna¬ 
tional  pitch.  There  was  almost  a  half 
step  difference  between  these  two  pitche.s. 
Maybe  in  Torktown,  the  band  was  using 
high  pitch  instruments  while  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Pumpkin  Holler  was  using 
low  pitch  instruments.  This  condition 
existed  among  the  orchestras  as  well  a.s 
the  bands.  If  it  was  desired  to  augment 
one  organization  with  players  from  the 
other  town,  then  it  was  necessary  for  each 
player  to  own  at  least  two  instruments, 
one  high  and  the  other  low  pitch.  Imagine 
the  woes  of  the  clarinet  player  who  had  to 
have  one  low  and  one  high  pitch  B  flat, 
and  one  high  and  one  low  pitch  A.  If  he 
wanted  to  play  E  flat  clarinet  in  the  band. 
B  flat  and  A  in  the  orchestra,  then  he 
must  have  six  clarinets  in  order  to  till 
the  various  Jobs.  The  poor  flute  pla.ver 
fared  no  better  for  he  had  to  have  a  low 
pitch  and  a  high  pitch  C  flute,  a  low  pitch 
C  and  a  high  pitch  C  piccolo,  a  low 
pitch  and  a  high  pitch  D  flat  piccolo,  and 
to  be  properly  equipt  he  should  have  a 
low  pitch  and  a  high  pitch  D  flat  flute. 
In  those  days  the  D  flat  flute  part  was 
included  in  most  scores.  For  the  average 
flute  and  piccolo  player,  to  do  well  on  all 
occasions,  he  should  have  eight  instru¬ 
ments  In  all,  and  many  of  them  did  Just 
that.  To  make  bad  matters  worse,  there 
were  wily  musical  Instrument  salesmen 
who  actually  k^t  a  record  of  the  towns 
in  his  territory  that  had  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  playing  at  the  various  pitches. 
If  town  B  wanted  to  buy  instruments  for 
equipping  a  band,  he  would  look  up  town 
A,  and  If  A  happened  to  be  playing  in  low 
pitch,  he  would  sell  B  high  pitch  instru- 
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tnents  knowing:  that  sooner  or  later  that 
all  the  lellows  would  want  to  play  to* 
cether. 

When  such  time  arrived  it  would  be 
necessary  to  buy  some  more  instruments 
in  either  high  or  low  pitch,  if  the  antici¬ 
pated  augmtentatlon  was  to  succeed.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  this  intolerable 
situation  was  remedied  by  the 

American  Federation  of  Muiiciens 

This  organisation  came  to  a  complete 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  all  musical 
organisations  under  their  Jurisdiction 
should  play  at  the  pitch  of  A-440.  When 
this  ruling  became  known  there  was  much 
crying,  yelping,  knashlng  of  teeth,  etc. 
that  came  from  musicians,  salesmen  and 
musical  Instrument  manufacturers  alike. 
By  that  time  there  were  hundreds  of 
musicians  in  this  country  who  had  bought 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments  made 
in  Kurope  that  were  made  to  sound  A-436. 
It  was  said  by  many  of  our  instrument 
makers  in  this  country  that  even  though 
they  were  equipped  to  make  instruments 
to  respond  to  A-435,  that  all  acoustical 
schemes  would  have  to  be  changed  (espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  wood-winds)  and  that 
meant  a  complete  change  of  shop  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  dies,  drills,  reamers,  moulds, 
mandrels,  etc.  Many  of  them  said  that 
they  would  quit  business  before  making 
all  such  changes.  Nearly  all  the  players 
were  bemoaning  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  to  buy  new  instruments,  even  though 
so  many  had  Just  bought  the  new  ones 
pitched  at  A-435.  For  this  wee  bit  of  a 
difference  it  Just  did  not  make  sense  to 
players  or  to  manufacturers.  All  this  rant¬ 
ing  and  raving  and  self-pity  was  brought 
about  because  so  few  of  them  knew  any¬ 
thing  about 

Temperature  end  Its  Effect 

The  answer  to  the  problem  “created” 
by  the  adoption  of  the  pitch  of  A-440  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  was 
as  simple  as  this:  Instead  of  thousands 
of  American  musicians  having  to  throw 
away  their  new  Instruments  of  A-435  and 
having  to  buy  new  ones  of  A-440,  and 
wood-wind  manufacturers  having  to  set 
up  new  acoustical  schemes,  buy  all  new 
tools,  etc..  It  was  discovered  that  A-435  as 
formerly  thought  to  be  used  in  France 
was  not  A-435  as  we  knew  it,  or  rather 
found  it  to  be  when  we  tuned  our  instru¬ 
ments  in  rooms  of  such  atmospherical 
conditions  to  that  of  which  we  were  ac¬ 
customed,  namely  about  72  degrees  Fah- 
renheH.  For  some  reason  unexplainable, 
it  seems  that  the  instruments  manufac¬ 
tured  in  France,  and  in  fact  over  most 
of  Europe,  were  made  and  tuned  at  a 
temperature  of  about  59  degrees.  .When 
these  same  instruments  were  tuned  in  a 
room  with  temperature  of  about  72  de¬ 
grees,  the  pitch  went  up  from  A-435  to 
A-440,  and  SO!  our  terrifying  problems 
were  all  solved  as  simply  and  easily  as 
that  Tbat  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  were  well  aware  of  this  fact 
before  they  made  any  such  adaptations, 
we  feel  sure,  but  Just  where  they  got 
such  conclusive  and  authentic  information, 
we  (your  columnist)  do  not  know.  We 
are  inclined  however  (judging  from  in¬ 
formation  gained  by  some  extended  re¬ 
search)  that  it  came  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Deagan  of  the  Arm  that  has  for  a  long, 
long  time  been  nationally  and  internation¬ 
ally  known  for  their  manufacturing  of  fine 
orchestra  bells,  xylophones,  etc.  And  now, 
to  all  of  you  who  play  wind  instriunents, 
this  should  be  the  final  argument  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  before  starting  to  play, 
that  your  Instrument  should  be  warmed 
up  to  (at  least)  room  temperature. 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 


By  Eliiobeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Virpiiiia  is  building  Strings! 

It  is  a  real  thrill  to  write  such  a  sen¬ 
tence, — for  Virginia  has  been  known  as 
a  "Band”  State, — a.s  have  so  many  other 
.states  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  prac¬ 
tically  every  state  prides  itself  on  being 
a  “band”  state.  Bravo !  But  how  much 
more  complete  the  picture  is  musically, — 
and  how  much  better  is  the  music  edu¬ 
cation  program  as  such, — if  the  states 
will  insist  on  a  three-way  .span  musically 
in  the  schools, — fine  bands,  yes, — ^but  also 
fine  orchestras  and  fine  choruses. 

Not  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  world 
loves  Band !  Neither  does  every  boy  and 
girl  love  chorus  or  orchestra.  But  if  all 
tlfree  are  functioning  vitally,  more  girls 
and  boys  will  And  the  medium  they  do 
like.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
having  a  fine  orchestra  does  not  cut  Into 
the  band  program, — for  the  type  of  young¬ 
ster  who  takes  up  a  stringed  instrument 
is  so  often  of  a  different  personality  from 
the  student  who  is  essentially  band- 
minded.  The  result  Is  not  negative  for 
the  band.  It  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a 
very  positive  thing,  for  it  adds  students 
to  the  music  department  rather  than  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  number  of  those  taking  the 
band  instruments. 

It  has  further  been  our  experience,  that 
where  there  Is  a  good  band  and  a  good 
orchestra  and  a  good  chorus  department 
more  students  enjoy  music,  for  each  or¬ 
ganisation  appeals  to  a  distinctive  type 
of  personality.  Consequently  more  chil¬ 
dren  participate,  and  more  enjoy  the  re¬ 
sults, — for  life. 

But  to  get  hack  to  my  story.  Virginia 
IS  building  Strings  TOO. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure,  in  December, 
to  go  to  Richmond.  Virginia,  to  conduct 
the  All-State  String  Oj-chestra.  This  was 
an  organization  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
string  players.  The  All-State  String  Or¬ 
chestra  is  in  its  sixth  year.  And  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  a  perfectly  exquisite 
program  was  played  by  these  students. 
Not  only  is  Virginia  building  Strings, — 
Virginia  is  building  GOOD  strings.  And 
what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  hear  that  won¬ 
derful  mass  of  string  tone  as  it  swelled 
to  a  fine  climactic  forte,  and  as  it  died 
to  the  softest  pianissimo.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  sounds  in  this  world. 

Something  else  that  I  found  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  was  thrilling  was  the  excel¬ 
lent  Intonation  of  this  group.  Virginia  is 
building  strings  that  play  In  ftcne.  A 
thousand  Bravos ! 

How  was  it  done?  Chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  one  gentleman  who  refused  to 
let  strings  die  a  natural  death.  It  takes 
character  to  will  life  Into  any  project. 
And  It  can  be  done  if  the  power  back  of 
it  refuses  to  be  moved  in  its  fundamental 
determination. 

Mr.  Wendell  Sanderson,  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  Richmond  Schools,  is  a  well- 
known  choral  conductor.  He  is  one  who 
goes  out  directing  choral  clinics.  But  he 


is  a  real  music  educator  first.  He  insists 
that  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus  all  fur¬ 
nish  his  students  with  the  finest  experience 
obtainable  in  each  field.  Consequently 
more  students  study  music  for  each  one 
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can  find  musical  satisfaction  in  the  me¬ 
dium  he  nrefers  and  desires. 

If  you  want  to  build  strings, — first,  just 
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Belts  Hags 

Boots  Gloves 

Braids  Plumes 

Buttons  Spats 

Caps  Suspenders 

Emolems  Ties 

LOUIS  G.  BAINE  S  SON 

39  West  Adams  Chicago  3,  Illinois 


start  something  for  them.  If  they  are 
poor  woe-be-gone  things  that  have  been 
neglected  like  unloved  etep-chlldren,  start 
something  anyway.  Get  some  music  that 
is  so  easy  it  can't  miss,  and  give  the 
youngsters  a  chance  to  get  together.  And 
then  teach  them  and  others  like  them,  and 
keep  on  giving  the  opportunities  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
you  wake  up  one  day  and  find  you  have 
a  real  string  department  flourishing.  Pa¬ 
tience,  perseverance,  participation,  peda¬ 
gogy.  You  can’t  lose ! 

There  is  such  deep  and  satisfying  grati¬ 
fication  in  the  sound  of  beautiful  string 
tone.  Each  Instrument,  if  in  tune,  en¬ 
hances  each  other  instrument.  And  truly, 
if  the  teacher  insists  on  good  intonation 
and  works  patiently  for  it.  It  is  not  as 
hard  as  one  is  often  led  to  think  to  get 
a  string  orchestra  to  "sound".  The  men 
who  have  taken  time  to  build  both  bands 
and  orchestras  Insist  that  the  sound  of 
the  string  tone  is  a  relief  in  the  teaching 
schedule  from  the  percussive  nature  of 
the  band  as  such. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Virginia  is  well  on 
the  way  to  being  known  as  a  state  that 
is  building  a  real  Muaic  Education  pro- 


The  week’s  mall  has  been  more  than 
u.sually  interesting. 

A  very  fine  scientist  has  written  me  as 
follows, — and  I  pass  it  on  for  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  followers  of  this  column : 

‘‘1  have  just  read  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  your  short  article  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
You  point  out  very  lucidly  why  new 
students  of  music,  who  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  counting  of  beats,  think  that 
1 V4  ‘beats’  have  elapsed  when  they  have 
counted  ‘one,  and’.  Few  musicians,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  have  had  a  mathematical 
training,  recognize  the  reason  for  this 
dlfllculty. 

"Of  course,  the  trouble  started  because 
the  musician  is  generally  not  mathe¬ 
matical.  The  mathematican  would  start 
counting  at  zero.  He  would  count  ’0,  1, 
2,  3,’  then  back  to  zero  again.  Under  this 
system,  the  beginning  of  each  measure, 
like  the  beginning  of  any  magnitude, 
would  be  zero.  When  he  counted  ‘1,  and,’ 
exactly  1^  beats  would  have  elapsed." 

To  me  this  is  a  fascinating  commentary 
on  the  whole  subject  of  counting  time, — 
and  surely  explains  logically  why  the 
child  has  the  confusing  experience  re¬ 
counted  in  the  column  for  November.  I, 
personally,  appreciate  such  comments 
more  than  I  can  say. 

Other  mail,  from  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  in¬ 
forms  me  this  week  that  the  very  won¬ 
derful, — nay,  even  stupendous, — book  on 
conducting  written  by  Nicolai  Malko  (often 
called  the  greatest  living  Teacher  of  Con¬ 
ducting)  has  at  last  been  accepted  for 
printing  in  Bngliah.  (The  book  already 
is  on  the  presses  in  Russian  and  German). 
Also,  that  the  English  edition  is  now  in 
the  proof-sheet  stage,  and  that  it  will 
have  world-wide  distribution.  I  predict 
that  this  book  wiH  do  for  conducting  what 
Cecil  Forsythe’s  "Orchestration"  did  for 
music  in  that  Held. 

Sorry,  I  do  not  know  who  the  publisher 
is  at  the  present  time.  Undoubtedly  an¬ 
nouncements  will  be  forthcoming  in  due 
time. 
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Make  America’s 

Outstanding  Uniform  Vaiue 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
son^  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


UNIFORMS 

Specudixing  in  || 

JmL  Designing  1 1 

EXCLVSIVE  I 

Iny  Band  and  Orchestra  1 1 

if  Tell  ns  what  yon  have  In  1 1 

-rw  mind.  We  will  design  and  1 1 
li  jm  eiAmit  eketcbee  end  de-  II 

ill  'I  Marcus  Ruben,  ine.  11 

f  I  Dept.  A  <ZS  So.  State  St.  11 
I  /  Chicago  S,  lUiiMls  11 


EYE  CATCHING 
TOP  QUALITY 

BAND  UNIFORMS 


Let  STAN  BURY  design 
your  new  uniforms  in 
the  latest  style,  color 
and  materials.  You'll  like 
STANBURY  personal¬ 
ized  service  and  prompt 
shipment. 

Write  far  Mnstratad  Cataleg 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  W.  8TH  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


New  Uniforms 
Will  Improve  Your  Bond 


January,  1949 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Teach  and  Use  More 

GxxiftdimiSu 

In  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 


★  ★  ★ 


Gr««fin9»< 

As  1948  bows  out  of  the  picture,  I  wish 
to  extend  to  my  readers  all  good  wishes 
for  1949.  The  past  year  has  proved  a 
very  happy  and  interesting  one  in  our 
lives.  Many  young  people  took  up  the 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Porfoct  lubrication  for 
si  idea  and  Tolvas. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  ▼olvet;  will  not 
gum;  pravsnts  corro¬ 
sion  and  woor. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 


25c 


MAKE  INSTRUMENTS 
LAST  LONGER . .  with 


^0^ 


Den>ndobl»  lubficofleii  r^dwcti 
.  .  •  prevenH  cocrotlen 
•  •  .  Wept  velvet  retpentive. 

Ute  the  ilectric  Oil  Hiol  mofcHet 

iHe  high  tfondordt  of  the 

HOLTON  intfrument  llfte.  Bvy 

it  from  yoirr  mwtic  dealer  — 

with  with 

Plain  Cap  Drop  AppHcator 

2Sc  30c 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO 
(IKHORN.  WISCONSIN 


TEACHERS! 

We  are  an  old  and  well 
known  brass  instrument 
manufacturer  now  plan¬ 
ning  to  extend  our  pres¬ 
ent  distributors.  If  you 
have  10  or  more  students, 
write  for  exclusive  plan. 
Please  give  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  your  present 
activities. 

WRITE  BOX  1000 

Tht  School  Mucicion  *  28  E.  Jackson  8lvd. 

Chicago  4,  Illinois 


By  Anna  Lorgent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

study  of  the  accordion,  thereby  releasing 
new  energy  In  the  field  of  music.  We  can 
all  look  forward  and  visualise  a  great 
future  for  this  art  in  the  country.  So  a 
happy  New  Year  to  you. 

Floshl  New  Music  Notation 
For  years  music  educators  have  been 
working  on  methods  to  simplify  the  read¬ 
ing  of  music,  especially  for  young  people. 

A  new  system  >ias  keen  developed  and 
perfected  by  Robert  Whltford,  18  North 
Perry  Square,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  music  of  the  Fredcnia  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Plano  Teachers  Association. 

In  his  system  there  are  no  sharps  what¬ 
ever.  There  are  only  flats  which  are 
written  by  a  triangle.  All  sharps,  flats 
and  natural  signs  are  completely  elimi¬ 
nated.  Key  signatures  are  done  away 
with  entirely.  The  key  is  Indicated,  but 
does  not  effect  the  notation. 

He  predicts  that  if  in  time  this  system 
is  adopted,  gone  forever  are  the  wrong 
notes  played  by  students  not  remembering 
the  sharps  or  flats  in  the  key  signature. 
I^upils  will  be  able  to  read  by  sight  the 
most  difficult  compositions.  For  example : 

Old  Music  Notation 


■hltfordlzed  Music  Notation 


a. 

- 

Accordion  Methods 

Many  good  instruction  books  are  on 
the  market,  and  new  graded  courses  avail¬ 
able  to  suit  the  fancy  of  every  teacher.  A 
good  book  will  start  the  pupil  off  on  the 
first  exercises  using  the  proper  Anger  ac¬ 
tion.  A  continually  graded  rate  of  devel¬ 
opment  is  maintained,  and  rests  are  in¬ 
troduced  along  with  time  values  of  notes 
and  meter.  Succeeding  lessons  should 
properly  develop  each  finger  in  turn.  As 
he  progresses  he  will  soon  play  pieces 
and  perform  at  a  recital,  and  from  then 
on  his  goal  is  to  become  a  fine  player.  The 
course  should  cover  all  the  grades,  end¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  stage  of  virtuosity. 

Mainspring  of  Intsrsst 

Several  years  of  study  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  teacher  is  the  foundation  and 
preparation  for  the  years  during  which 
the  student  will  have  to  rely  on  himself 
to  develop  his  own  Individuality.  It  is  at 
the  time  when  he  meets  others  pursuing 
the  same  aims,  that  he  will  gain  the 
knowledge  and  confidence,  which  will  help 


him  in  whatever  vocation  he  chooses  to 
make  his  life  work. 

Other  Values 

A  welcome  addition  to  any  community 
is  a  home  town  group  playing  together. 
They  should  be  given  every  encouragement 
and  help  by  the  professional  musician. 
Besides  its  advantages  in  training  young 
people  to  play  together,  they  develop  co¬ 
operation  iU>lIity  and  respect  for  one  an¬ 
other  and  orderly  thinking. 

The  more  a  group  prsu:tlces  together, 
the  more  they  become  accustomed  to  each 
other.  Its  success  depends  upon  its  unity, 
to  be  able  to  sense  and  adjust  ones  playing 
with  the  others.  This  unity  and  studying 
each  others  Indlvidusditles  makes  for  a 
better  ensemible. 

A  change  of  personnel  disrupts  the  en¬ 
tire  routine,  no  matter  how  fine  the  in¬ 
dividual  players  may  be.  A  group  is  at 
its  best  when  the  players  are  perfectly 
accustomed  to  each  other,  which  usually 
takes  several  years  of  training  and  prac¬ 
ticing  together. 

Accordion  Ensembles 

Much  fun  can  be  derived  from  group 
playing,  for  it  not  only  gives  a  lot  of 
enjoyment  to  the  puticlpants,  but  to  their 
family  and  friends.  After  a  student  has 
studied  and  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  proficiency,  he  should  organize 
a  small  unit,  prsw;tlce  together  and  find 
this  an  enjoyable  experience.  He  little 
realises  that  now  he  has  opened  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  his  musical  career. 

Radio 

A  great  help  to  small  combinations  is 
the  radio.  They  will  hear  similar  groups 
organised  as  to  size  of  membership  and 
type  of  instrumentation,  and  try  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  small  groups  along  the 
same  lines.  This  creates  an  Interest  and 
love  for  music,  though  very  few  will  in 
the  end  choose  music  as  their  future 
career,  but  for  fun  and  recreation,  noth¬ 
ing  can  equal  this  get  together  practice 
period. 

Other  Hobbies 

Students  who  have  a  desire  to  make 
music  their  career,  should  see  that  their 
dally  program  has  a  great  deal  of  variety. 
He  should  become  Interested  in  some  other 
wholesome  hobby,  to  take  him  away  from 
becoming  too  engrossed  in  his  study  of 
music.  It  is  true  that  no  one  gets  very 
far  in  the  musical  profession  without  in¬ 
tense  concentration,  but  too  much  of  it 
will  make  hhn  very  sensitive  to  criticism, 
which  will  cause  him  to  worry,  and  be¬ 
come  upset  and  Irritable,  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  Musicians  live  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  unless  they  get  away  from 
all  of  it  a  certain  period  every  day.  A 
hobby  of  some  sort  which  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable,  to  give 
a  complete  rest  to  the  mind,  body  and  an 
overworked  nervous  system.  It  is  the 
musician  that  lives  his  music  every  mln- 
(Please  turn  to  pops  42) 
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WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  of  guaranteed  rebuilt  I 
and  new  Band  and  Orchestra  instruments,  and 
accessories  ready  for  immediate  shipments.  Heckel 
and  Conservatory  Bassoons,  Bass  and  alto  clari¬ 
nets,  English  horns.  Conservatory  and  Military 
oboM.  Win.  S.  Haynes  Flutes  and  piccolos,  Lud¬ 
wig  Tympani,  Deagan  Vibraphones,  Zildjian  cym¬ 
bals,  chimes.  Large  stock  of  standard  name 
sousaphones,  bell  front  and  upright  alto  and  bari¬ 
tone  horns,  upright  and  recording  bass  boms, 
mellophones,  single  and  double  French  horns,  in 
good  hard  cases.  Large  selection  of  clarinets, 
comets,  trumpets,  saxophones,  alto,  tenor  C- 
melody,  soprano,  baritone  and  bass.  New  School 
Bndget  Payment  Plans,  now  available.  Write  us 
about  your  requirements.  We  will  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  same  day  as  order  is  received.  Meyer's 
specializes  in  equipping  school  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments.  From  “A  Single  Instrument  To  a  V^ole 
Band.”  Write  for  Meyer’s  Pre-View  of  Bargains 
—Fall  and  Winter  Edition  1948.  Meyer’s  Musical 
Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit, 

Mich. _ 

GENUINE  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel  system  bas¬ 
soon  outfit  $695.00.  Loree  Conservatory  system 
oboe  outfit  $395.00.  Adelson’s  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit 

26,  Michigan. _ 

BUE8CHER  Bb  Bass  Saxophone,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  in  case  $250.00;  Hand  Tuned  Tympanis 
$150.00;  Pan-American  Upright  BB|>  Bass,  S.P. 
— A1  condition  and  case  $225.00 ;  York  ^ 
Sonsaphone  S.P.  with  case  $275.00;  York  BBb 
Sonsaphone  S.P.,  large  size,  fine  Instrument 
$300.00 ;  Kohlert  Oboe,  excellent  Inst.,  conserva¬ 
tory  system  $200.00;  Kohlert  A  Clarinet  and 
case,  fine  Instrument  $125.00;  1-9"  Bass  Trom¬ 
bone,  excellent  instrument,  in  case,  $125.00; 
and  Hundreds  of  New  and  Reconditioned  In¬ 
struments  in  all  makes.  Send  for  Bargain  List. 
Cash  paid  for  Used  Instruments.  All  Recondi¬ 
tioning  guaranteed  and  backed  by  50  years  of 
experience.  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  A.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson,  46  Division  Ave.,  S.,  Grand  Rap- 

ids,  Michigan. _ 

EXPERT  woodwind  repairs.  Double  reed  in¬ 
struments  our  specialty.  Guaranteed  fast  serv¬ 
ice.  Stephenson  Music  Co.,  Rimair  Shop,  115 

N.  Newton  Ave.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  double  "B”  flat  sousaphofie, 
one  “E”  flat  sousaphone-cousenon,  and  two  string 
basses.  'These  instruments  are  reasonably  priced 
and  are  in  good  condition.  Ernest  T.  Heim, 
Snpt.  Schools,  Humbolt,  Nebraska. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  comets,  trumpets, 
trombones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  just  what 
schools  are  looking  for  ranging  in  price  from 
$57.50,  up.  Big  stock  of  sousaphones  $195.00, 
up.  Upright  bass  boms  from  $89.50,  up.  Bari¬ 
tone  horns  from  $72.50,  up.  Hundreds  of  saxo¬ 
phones  from  $49.50,  up  —  C  melodies,  sopranos, 
altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Ri^pone  Albert 
system  bass  clarinet  $187.50.  Bettoney  conserva¬ 
tory  system  Bassoon  $135.00.  Heckel  system  Bas¬ 
soon  $365.00.  New  Heckel  system  busoon  out¬ 
fit  $595.00.  Selmer  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet 
outfit  $365.00.  Pan  American  Conservatory 

Oboe  $197.50.  Kraspe  Double  French  Horn 

$395.00.  King  Double  French  horn  $325.00. 
Kruspe  single  French  horn  $225.00.  York  single 
French  horn  $157.50.  Conn  silver  plated  BB 
sonsaphone  $395.00.  Holton  silverplated  Eb  sou- 
saphone  $325.00.  Goldlacquered  small  size  bell 
front  Eb  recording  bass  horn  $225.00.  Conn  Gold- 
lacquered  Eb  bass  horn  $162.50.  York  gold- 
lacquered  BB  upright  bass  horn  $187.50.  Holton 
silverplated  bass  trombone  outfit  $165.00.  King 
silvertone  comet  outfit  $147.50.  Selmer  gold- 
lacquered  trumpet  outfit  $135.00.  Selmer  gold- 
lacquered  tenor  saxophone  $265.00.  Buescher 
Aristocrat  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone  $185.00. 
Conn  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone  $185.00.  Pan 
American  silverplated  tenor  saxophone  $135.00. 
Buescher  goldlacquered  Baritone  horn  $127.50. 
Conn  silverplated  baritone  horn  $147.50.  Pan 
American  silverplated  alto  saxophone  $97.50.  Conn 
silverplated  alto  saxophone  $125.00.  Buescher 
silverplated  bass  saxophone  $195.00.  Conn  gold¬ 
lacquered  baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Conn  Con- 
querer  goldlacquered  trombone  $147.50.  Set  of 
new  Pedal  Tympani  $290.00.  Olds  trombone 
$147.50.  King  2  front  bell  recording  Euphonium 
with  case  $265.00.  Super  Olds  trombone  $165.00. 
Lyon  &  Healy.  5  valve  double  bell  euphonium 
$135.00.  Conn  Caprion  trumpet  with  case  $145.00. 
Deagan  Model  350  Marimba  $125.00.  Buescher 
goldlacquered  baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Koh¬ 
lert  silverplated  sax  fingering  oboe  $197.50.  Jen¬ 
kins  goldlacquered  sousaphone  $195.00.  Violin 
outfits  $18.50,  up.  New  violin  outfits  $24.50,  up. 
Used  cellos,  $42.50,  up.  Sprinz,  4  rotary  valve 
BB  upright  bass,  excellent  horn  $285.00. 
Buescher  400,  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone, 
like  new,  $295.00.  Selmer  Wood  Boehm  Bb 
clarinet  with  case  $165.00.  New  Viola  outfit 
$39.50,  and  hundreds  of  other  bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  for  free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrament  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
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Accordions  Front  This  Band 


The  75  piece  band  of  Tulare  Union  High  School  in  California  was  one  of  the  firtf  to 
adopt  the  accordion  and  thay  have  mada  brllTiant  use  of  this  colorful  instrument. 
Another  picture  appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue.  Director  Lyle  LeRette  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  accordion  which  has  now  bean  acclaimed  a  legitimate  and  essential 
educational  instrument  by  the  association. 


There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  word  ttiat  you  are 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  refin- 
ished.  Gold  and  silver  plating,  lacquering. 
Polished,  satin  and  sand  blast  finishes.  Value 
rebuilding,  quick  service.  Lewis  Plating  C9., 
Inc.,  237  Trinity  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
BE  SURE  to  inquire  from  us  before  you  buy 
any  kind  of  Reconditioned  Band  Instruments. 
\Ve  have  a  large  selection  of  school  and  profes¬ 
sional  q^uality  horns.  Most  all  makes.  National 
Band  Instrument  Service.  620  Chestnut,  St. 
Louis  ],  Missouri. 


REED  MAKING 


MAXIM  Oboe  Reeds,  handmade,  selected  cane, 
easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  $1.25 
each.  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed.  For¬ 
merly  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Goldman  Band. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 

New  York. _ 

ALLEN  Oboe  Reeds :  Handmade  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  oboist.  $1.35  each,  4  for  $5.00.  Spec¬ 
ify  strength :  soft,  medium,  hard.  Allen  Reed 
Co.,  Box  579,  Station  A,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
REEDS — OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch: 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.()0.  French  cane  and  all  reed 
making  materials  and  tools.  Used  Loree  oboes 
and  English  horns.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 

Orchard  Lane.  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bassoon¬ 
ist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each.  William 
Koch,  5022  38th  Avenue.  Hyattsville,  Maryland. 
BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  genuine  French  Cane.  4  reeds  $3.80 — 
$11.00  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509  Juniata  St., 

St.  Louis  18.  Missouri. _ 

OBOE  REEDS  —  Made  from  imported  cane. 
Quality  guaranteed,  $1.00  ea. ;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Also  E  horn  reeds.  Try  them.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  40  Cardinal  capes  and  caps. 
Gold  satin  lining ;  gold  trim.  Capes  $4.00  each : 
caps  $2.00  each.  Write  J.  P.  Darnell,  High 

fichool.  St.  Anne,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  57  band  uniforms,  black  with 
orange  trim  and  orange  citation  cords  made 
of  melton  cloth.  Single  breasted  coats.  44  white 
web  belts.  Also  drum  major’s  uniform,  white 
with  gold  trim.  Many  of  these  uniforms  used 
less  than  one  season.  Richard  Ecker,  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio. 
BAND  UNIFORMS  for  sale.  Slightly  used.  35 
complete  uniforms,  red  coats,  blue  pants.  Good 
condition.  Sample  on  request.  McLoughlin 
Junior  High  School,  Mr.  Max  Snyder,  Principal, 

Vancouver.  Washington. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  30  band  capes  and  caps.  Black 
and  orange.  Excellent  condition.  Cheap.  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Instrument  Service,  620  Cnestnut, 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 
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See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 


Classified 


_ UNIFORMS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Forty-five  blue  and  gold,  cotton 
twill  band  uniforms  including  caps,  white  Sam 
Krown  belts,  $250.00.  Taft  High  School, 

Taft,  Oregon. _ 

(70)  NAVY  BLUE  uniforms,  caps,  gold  cords, 
l)rum  Major's  outfit  $300.00.  (Forty)  purple 
capes  $40.00.  (Sixty)  white  coats  military  col¬ 
lars  $90.00.  (30)  mess  jackets  (purple  gold) 

$60.00.  Band  caps  made  to  order  (all  colors) 
$2.70  each.  Beautiful  red  gold  drum  major’s 
outfit  $20.00.  (50)  white  double-breasted  coats 

$50.00.  Majorette  costumes  assorted  colors  $5.00. 
Shakos  $4.00.  (20)  bUck  (A.F.M.)  coats  $40.00. 

.Minstrel  wigs  $2.50.  Double-breasted  Tuxedo 
suits  (tails)  $35.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  Single-breasted 
Tuxedos  $16.00.  Shawl  collar  coats  double- 
breasted,  assorted  colors  $8.00.  Tuxedo  trous¬ 
ers  $6.00  every  size.  Cleaned,  pressed,  every 
size,  $6.00.  Orchestra  coats  peak  lapels  $4.00. 
20  green  capes  $20.00.  Red  band  caps  $2.50. 
Velvet  curtains.  Costumes.  Free  Lists.  Wal- 

lace,  2416  X.  Halsted,  Chicago  14,  111. _ 

FOR  SALE:  65  Whipcord  Band  uniforms. 
Royal  blue  trimmed  in  gold.  Single  breasted 
coats  with  gold  citation  cords  and  ^m  Brown 
lielts.  Five  majorette  and  two  drum  major's  uni¬ 
forms  to  match.  Also  65  caps  to  match.  Sample 
uniform  and  prices  upon  request.  Arthur  N.  Moe, 
Director,  Grand  Ledge  High  School,  Grand 

Ledge,  Michigan. _ _ _ 

45  ROYAL  BLUE  Wool  Whipcord  band  uni¬ 
form,  gold  trim,  coat,  trousers,  cap,  Sam 
Brown  belt,  citation  cord.  45  Royal  Blue  Cot¬ 
ton  Gabardine  uniforms,  jackets,  skirt,  shako, 
plume.  Good  condition.  Bargain.  Write  for 
sample  outfits  and  prices.  Adelphia  Uniform  Co., 
1122  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 
FOR  SALE:  90  to  100  dark  blue  grade  school 
band  coats,  gold  trim,  caps  to  match,  black  Sam 
Browne  belts,  good  condition.  Write  Supt.  C.  B. 
Smith,  Pekin  Public  Schools.  Pekin,  Illinois. 
FOR  SALE:  60  Navy  blue  and  white  military 
style  band  uniforms.  Write  to  Band  Director, 
Senior  High  School.  Westfield,  New  Jersey  for 

full  description. _ 

FOR  SALE:  70  uniforms,  military  officer  style, 
caps,  Sam  Browne  belts,  cardinal  coats,  navy 
blue  trousers  with  cardinal  stripes ;  2  drum  major 
uniforms  to  match ;  5  girl  twirler  outfits,  Philip 
Morris  style,  both  skirts  and  trousers.  (7.  B. 
Zimmer,  Secretary,  Board  of  Education.  Plain- 
field.  X.  T.  _ 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  yean  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lat  yenr  aalira  atudaat  aiusieiaa  body 
anjoy  oad  baaafit  by  raadiaa  Tba 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  raguloriv.  Oaa  or 
two  library  or  bandreoai  eoptaa  ora  la- 
■uifidant. 

By  tba  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  gat 
tan,  twanty-Bva.  or  filty  copiaa  ovary 
month  which  may  ba  distributod  to  ear- 
lain  individuala  or  nood  ior  elaaa  road- 
ing.  This  is  a  now  aconoadcal  way  to 
gat  complata  covaraga  oi  valuabta  ia- 
iormatioa. 

Hora  ora  tba  now  buadlo  rotasi — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundla  Plan  aow.  Gat  your 
first  bundla  of  nows  and  inlormotioa  lor 
your  iastrumaatol  studaats.  ^ontitT  may 
ba  incraosad  os  raquirad.  OBDEB  NOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  1 0th  of  the  date 
month. 


Continued 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  comets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  brass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Music  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 

Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons. 
French  horns',  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones.  pic¬ 
colos.  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  aroraisal. 
We  wilt  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CAN  YOU  COMPOSE?  I’ll  arrange  your  music 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  me  your 
melody  for  tree  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 

Route  1,  Box  242,  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico. _ 

DRUMHEADS:  A  complete  line,  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  None  better.  None  more  economically 
priced.  Write  for  free  price  list  today.  Chicago 
Drumhead  Shop.  7821  Stony  Island  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago  49.  Illinois. _  _ 


ACCORDIONS 

(Begins  on  page  40) 

ute  of  the  day  and  night,  that  does  act 
odd  and  queer,  and  Is  very  hard  to  get 
along  with. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Dear  Mrs.  Largest  •.  I  have  trouble  In 
six-eight  time.  Please  explain  how  to 
play  It  In  a  fast  tempo.  Marie  D.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  It  all  depends  on  the  tempo. 
In  a  slow  movement  count  1-2-S-4-5-6  ac¬ 
centing  one  and  four.  In  a  quick  tempo 
count  1-2  Just  as  though  1-2-8  were  a 
triplet  and  4-5-6  another  triplet  In  this 
case  one  is  accented  slightly  more  than 
four. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largest:  My  son  owns  a  very 
fine  accordion,  but  lately  when  he  is  called 
to  play  at  different  functions.  It  seems 
to  be  out  of  tune  for  at  least  an  hour,  as 
though  it  needed  warming  up.  What 
causes  this  or  are  we  mistaken.  Mrs. 
Frank  R.,  Montana. 

Answer:  In  your  part  of  the  country  it 
Is  cold  this  time  of  year.  Very  likely  the 
dry  cold  temperature  has  some  effect  on 
your  Instrument  It  will  give  out  with 
peculiar  sounds  until  the  reeds  have  be¬ 
come  warm  to  the  room  temperature.  I 
would  advise  giving  the  Instrunient  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  absorb  the  room  tempera¬ 
ture  before  playing.  But  do  not  place  the 
accordion  too  near  to  a  radiator,  as  too 
much  heat  all  at  once  is  injurious,  for  It 
would  have  a  tendency  to  dry  and  shrink 
the  tiny  leathers  that  cover  the  reeds. 
Also  be  careful  not  to  jar  or  jolt  your  In¬ 
strument  when  driving  to  and  from  places. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent ;  I  have  my  own 
dance  band  and  naturally  play  popular 
and  boogie.  Recently  have  decided  that 
my  future  lies  in  the  concert  stage.  "Will 
the  playing  of  this  kind  of  music  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Interpretation  of  classical 
music?  John  M.,  Wisconsin. 

Answer:  If  you  are  serious  and  exi>eet 
to  develop  a  taste  for  artistic  music,  the 
playing  of  too  much  dance  music  will 
Interfere  to  some  extent,  that  Is  if  your 
musicianship  Is  stHl  in  the  formative 
stage.  The  occasional  playing  of  popular 
music  Is  good  for  diversion  however. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Please  ezplain'the 
accent  on  the  aooordlon.  Evelyn  A., 
Georgia. 

Answer:  To  accent  noeans  a  dynamic 


emphasis  on  a  tone  or  chord.  The  ac¬ 
cented  tone  is  louder  and  stands  out  more 
prominent  Now  there  Is  another  way 
of  making  a  tone  more  emphatic,  namely 
by  lengthening  It.  When  a  performer 
stresses  a  certain  tone  by  making  it 
longer,  this  is  referred  to  as  an  agogie 
accent. 


Lucky  Mutic  Students  of 
So.  Calif.  Spend  Summers  at 
Beautiful  Lake  Arrowhead 

With  the  increasing  number  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  the  school  musician  for 
the  pursuit  of  advanced  summer  music 
training,  none  has  made  a  more  brilliant 
success  of  its  first  season  than  has  the 
Arrowhead  Music  Camp  in  the  San  er- 
nardino  mountains  of  California.  On  its 
beautiful  lake  site  the  surroundings  and 
environment  are  indeed  inspiring  and  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  L.  N.  Stelmie,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  Pomona,  this  venture  looms  of 
great  Importance  to  the  young  students 
of  Southern  California. 

This  camp- Is  unusual  in  that  the  camp¬ 
ers  are  selected  without  regards  to  finan¬ 
cial  ability  to  pay  the  camp  fee  but  rather 
because  of  their  fine  character  and  out¬ 
standing  musical  talent  Most  of  the 
campers  attend  the  camp  on  full  or  partial 
scholarships. 

The  list  of  Guest  Conductors  and  Guest 
Artists  at  Arrowhead  Music  Camp  in¬ 
cludes,  in  addition  to  Eugene  Ormandy, 
.such  outstanding  men  as  Dr.  John  Vincent, 
head  of  Music  Department  at  U.C.L.A., 
Irvin  Talbot  head  conductor  for  Para¬ 
mount  Studios,  James  Sample,  program 
director  for  Radio  Station  KFI  and  head 
of  The  Hollywood  Bowl  Auditions ;  Vernon 
Leftwich,  Los  Angeles  composer  and 
teacher  who  directed  the  orchestra  and 
choir  in  his  "Seven  Ages";  Lauris  Jone% 
assistant  conductor  of  The  Pasadena  Sym¬ 
phony  ;  Edward  Rebner,  composer  and  ai* 
ranger  for  United  Artists  Studios,  and 
Rafael  Mendex,  world  famous  trumpet 
virtuoso. 


Schoolboy^s  Prize  Song 
Recorded  by  Johnny  Long 

"In  the  Glow  of  Evening,”  an  original 
composition  by  a  17-year  old  high  school 
student,  played  by  Johnny  Long  and  his 
orchestra,  has  been  released  by  Signature 
Records.  The  student  is  Stanley  Misch  of 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  "In 
the  Glow  of  ENrenlng”  In  SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES’  1947  Creative  Music 
Awards  while  a  student  at  Ferndale  High 
School,  Johnstown.  It  took  first  prize  in 
the  popular  song  division.  Misch  will  re-  j 
celve  full  professional  royalties  for  his  | 
song. 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES  have  con-  ; 
ducted  the  Creative  Music  Awards  for 
eleven  years  but  this  la  the  first  time  a  I 
winning  composition  has  been  recorded  ! 
for  popular  consumption.  i 

Misch’s  opportunity  for  commercial  dls-  ; 
tributlon  of  his  song  is  traced  to  the  fact 
that  Signature  Records  co-sponsored  s 
division  of  the  Music  Awards  with  Scho¬ 
lastic  Magaslnes  In  1947.  Moreover  ^ 
Johnny  Long,  an  outstanding  favorite  i 
among  young  people.  Is  personally  Inter¬ 
ested  in  music  aspirations  of  high  school 
students.  Long  was  doing  concert  work 
himself  at  the  age  of  ten  and  while  a  I 
freehman  at  Duke  University  organised  a 
cooperative  band  with  bis  classmates.  He 
has  been  Increasingly  popular  ever  since. 
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